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The Week. 


In Wall Street, speculative interest was di- 
vided during the week between the affairs of 
the trunk-line railroads and the Reading elec- 
tion. The negotiations for a settlement of the 
railroad war were the foundation for all man- 
ner of reports, and at the close of the week, in 
the absence of official declaration, the utmost 
confusion prevailed as to the situation. The 
foreign bankers who have been prominent in 
the negotiations, confined their statements to 
such declarations as that there was more than 
reason for hoping for a scttlement. Directors 
of the companies, who, however, speculate 
frecly in siocks, asserted positively that a sct- 
tlement had been reached ; that it was in the 
form of *‘a money pool” for five years on the 
basis of the profitable business of the year 
1880, and that an official announcement of the 
fact is withheld for the present for sufficient 
reasons which cannot be divulged. On the 
other hand, the minor but nevertheless impor- 
tant officers of the various companies have de- 
nied that there is even a prospect of a settle- 
ment; and what seems to confirm their utter- 
ances is the fact that on Monday west-bound 
freight rates were again heavily reduced. The 
week closes with nothing positively known on 
official authority respecting the situation, but 
with most diverse opinions held on the sub- 
ject. The course of prices at the Stock Ex- 
change varied as one opinion or the other pre- 
vailed, but at the close uncertainty was the 
chief feature of the stock market. 











The election of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing lasted for several days, and finally resulted 
in the trrumph of Mr. F. B. Gowen, for whom 
Mr. Vanderbilt cast votes on about 80,000 
shares, which gave Mr. Gowen for President 
a majority of about 48,000 shares. When the 
polls closed, the market price of the stock tvas 
about 67 per cent.; it has since fallen below 
59 per cent., and this decline has surprised the 
partisans of Mr. Gowen, who charge it to the 
sales of the stock of the Messrs. McCalmont, 
of London, who held about 186,000 shares, 
which were voted for Mr. Frank Bond for 
President. On the other hand, it is said that 
Mr. Vanderbilt, having practically obtained 
control of the property, has no further use for 
his stock and has been selling it. Neither of 
these explanations is necessary to account for 
the decline. The money market is working 
very easily. Foreign exchange has advanced 
another point toward gold exports, but the 
latter are not imminent. 





On Wednesday Mr. Orth made an attempt to 
have his resolution of inquiry into the expe- 
diency of providing a new mode for the ap- 
pointment of the committees of the House of 
Representatives referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service Reform, of which he himself is 
fhairman, The influence of the Speaker was, 


| 


| among its members his friend Mr. Robeson. 
,; A favorable report upon Mr. Orth’s resolution 
| appears now out of the question, and we shall 


| started at this time may have the effect of mak- 
| ing the next Speaker more cautious in his ac- 








however, in spite of the general unpopularity 
of his appointments, strong enough to secure 
the reference of the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, of which the Speaker him 
self is ¢z-officio chairman, and which counts 


have to wait for a future Congress to accom- 
plish a change in the methods of forming the 
committees which appears eminently desirable. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the movement 


tion, and especially in contracting obligations 


and striking bargains, before his election, by 
which his action might be bound. 





Judge Cox’s decision not to allow Guiteau 
to make a speech to the jury has not prevented 
its publication in full in the newspapers. It 
is of course a hideously ribald production, and 
contains nothing in the way of argument that 
is of any importance. Guiteau produces as part 
of his defence a quantity of letters express- 
ing deep sympathy for him, some of which 

ear internal evidence of having been com- 
posed by the prisoner himself, as, for in- 
stance, one from a ‘‘high-toned American 
citizen,” who tells him that his example 
‘‘will go thundering down the ages and do 
more to extinguish gag-law than was ever 
done before.” He insists with some plausibi- 
lity that he is far more entitled to an acquittal 
on the ground of insanity than Sickles, Mc- 
Farland, or Hiscock ever was, and if they were 
discharged why should he be hung? Why in- 
deed ? There is no doubt that his hanging 
will have a good incideatal effect in prevent- 
ing the recurrence of such verdicts for some 
time to come even in ‘‘ women cases.” 


The force of Mr. Davidge’s address to the 
jury in the Guiteau case on Thursday lay in the 
admirable manner in which he analyzed the 
formation of the criminal design in the prison- 
er’s mind. It is, as he pointed out to the 
jury, very seldom that the proof of delibera- 
tion in a case of murder is so complete, while 
all the steps in the process seem to have been 
perfectly sane. On the 16th of May, just 
after he has been refused the Paris Consul- 
ship, the thought of getting the President out 
of the way flashes across his mind. Then 
he goes about for two weeks revolving it in 
his mind. Then, on the 23d of May he 
has an access of remorse, and thinks per 
haps it would be better to make one more 
attempt to get an office. Therefore he urges 
the President to remove Mr. Blaine. Then 
he purchases the pistol, practises with it, 
dogs the President, is deterred from killing 
him on one occasion by the presence of his 
wife (a perfectly sane impulse), and finally 
shoots him down in cold blood. All this was 
well presented to the jury, and there has been 
nothing better in the case except Mr. Porter’s 
skilful cross-examination of Guiteau, which 





may be said to have been the turning-point of 


the trial, so far as a successful demonstration 
of the man’s responsibility goes. 


We presume there 1s no serious intention in 
either Senate or House to adopt Senator 
Plumb’s amendment to the Funding Bill pro 
viding for the disbursement of all the gold in 
the Treasury in excess of $100,000,000 in the 
purchase of bonds. The gold in the Treasury 
was accumulated as a greenback redemption 
fund. The Government is already getting 
its interest on this gold and a great deal more 
through its ‘‘demand notes” in the hands of 
the people. These notes were issued for value, 
and they stand to-day, as they have always 
stood, in the place of $356,000,000 of bonds 
They are properly classified in the monthly 


Treasury statements as ‘debt bearing no int 


rest.” The Government is therefore deri 
all the advantages from them that it is possibl 
to derive, and the proposition to deplete or 
lessen the redemption fund is a device to put 


eTriving 


these advantages in jeopardy, by awakening 
distrust among the holders of greenbacks and 
prompting the public to present them at the 
Treasury for redemption. It must be borne in 
mind that Mr. Plumb’s proposition if passed 
would not be a finality, but would lead more 
intrepid financiers to demand that the remain 
der of the gold reserve be disbursed in 1! 

same way. As we have frequently pointed 
out, the continued existence of greenba: 
in the circulation, necessitating a gold reserve 
for their protection, will always give rise t 
political movements either for more greenbacks 
or for less gold. Since even the wisest. man 
cannot tell with certainty what is the least 
amount of gold that will carry the business of 
the country safely through bad times as well as 
good, ample room is left for the imagination 
of fools to wander between zero and infinity. 
Mr. Plumb is not a fool, but he is paving the 
way for regiments of such to come after him. 


a 


Some of the ‘advanced thinkers” in the 
Senate of the United States, Mr. Plumb among 
the number, propose that whenever the 
amount of national-bank notes shall be dimi- 
nished, either by liquidation or other process, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be required 
to issue an equivalent amount of greenbacks. 
The presumption is that the proposed new 
greenbacks are to be, like the old ones, legal 
tender notes. To execute and issue such notes 
is no more difficult to the advanced thinkers 
than it was for Nick Bottom to play the lion: 
‘it is nothing but roaring.” The right of the 
Government to issue its notes and to make 
them legal tender has been adjudicated upon 
by the Supreme Court and declared to be a 
war power. The validity of the existing 
greenbacks rests upon the fact that they wer 
issued in a time of war, and were deemed by 
Congress necessary to obtain the means 
for carrying on war. The Court did not 
explicitly declare that Congress could noi is 
sue legal-tender notes in time of peace, be- 
cause that question was not before them, but 
all the reasoning and analogies of the decision 
went to that conclusion, If Congress sbculc 
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do so extra rdinary a thing as to issue a new 
lot of yuld be obliged to 
aceept them on a footing of equality with the 
old 
were suppo ed to be worth from day to day 
but 
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oues. They might pass for what they 
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Treasury would be 
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per cent. bonds with them 
Mr. Pi 
this unique proposition another to disburse al] 
the gold in the Treasury 
000,000; that is, to inc 


at a high premium imb couples with 
in excess of $100,- 
ase the gold liabilities 
of the Treasury and to diminish its resources 
at thesame time, This also is probably ‘‘ no- 
thing but roaring.” 


There probably has never been a question 
more thoroughly discussed than the revival of 
The Chamber of Com- 
merce takes a little turn at it nearly every 
ar. It took one on Monday. It proposed to 
k for the abolition of the tax on capital and 


American shipping 
ye 
as 


the removal of all disadvantages of every kind 
under which American shipowners now labor 
as compared with foreigu shipowners, in- 
cluding the admission of shipbuilding ma- 
terials free of duty. These materials of course 
include iron, and any recommendation of 
this kind is pretty sure to be opposed 
by the iron interest with sufficient vigor to 
secure its failure. The iron interest is also 
strongly in favor of the revival of American 
shipping, but it would revive it through boun- 
ties pure and simple. It would not allow any 
man to get his ships cheap, but if after they 
were built they were found to be too dear to 
be sailed at a profit, it would pay him a salary 
for sailing them at aloss. In opposing remis- 
sions of duty for the benefit of any one indus- 
try there is nodoubt the iron men are right from 
their point of view. There is no room in the 
protectionist system for exceptions in favor of 
a particular manufacture. Why should ship- 
builders be allowed to have cheap iron any 
more than railroad men ? 





The Chamber of Commerce also recommend- 
ed not subsidies, but high pay to steamboats 
for carrying the mails—following in this, the 
report said, the example of England. It is to 
be observed, however, that England never 
paid highly for carrying the mails any longer 
than was necessary in order to get the mails 
carried. All the highly-paid English lines 
were so paid only as long as they had no com- 
petitors which could be relied on to do 
the with promptness and regu- 
larity, other words, only as long 
as the commercial demands of the route 
would not have supported a line of steamers, 
Our subsidy plans are entirely different. Their 
object is not establish communication 
where none exists, but to give some American 
capitalist a chance to make money in a losing 
business. There is no difficulty in getting 
our mails carried regularly and cheaply to any 
point to which any American shipbuilder or 
owner would liketo run a line, or with which 
there is any pressing need of communication. 
It is not necessary, either, to employ foreign- 


service 
or, in 


to 
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ers torunit. All we need is to let Americans 
know that, if they appear on the line with a 
proper ficet, they shall have the carriage of the 
mails at the market rate, and no questions 
will be asked as to where they get the ships. 
The report of the committee concluded with 
a paragraph in which the high rate of interest 
in this country, as compared with England, is 
mentioned as a great difficulty which Ameri- 
can shipowners will have to contend with, 
even if all the suggestions of the Chamber be 
adopted; and it apparently considers this in- 
surmountable. But why should it be so con- 
sidered? Why cannot the Government lend 
money to shipowners at the English market 
rate, orat the rate at which the Clyde ship- 
builders borrow? If it be objected that if it 
began lending money to shipowners to be used 
in their business, it would have to lend to 
others, the answer is that it does what is the 
equivalent of this for other industries by giving 
them exclusive command of the American mar- 
ket. It really makes no difference in principle 
whether a government puts prohibitory duties 
on foreign products, or lends the native manu- 
facturer capital at a low rate of interest, or 
pays him a salary, in the shape of a bounty, 
for carrying on his business ata loss. What 
is most needed now in the shipping agitation 
is some decision by those who are interested in 
the renewal of American shipping as to which 
they desire more—the encouragement of 
American sailors, or of American iron work- 
ers. Progress is much obstructed by the 
practice of treating them as if they were 
identical, andas if one could not be had with- 
out the other. 





The debate on the Arrears of Pensions Act 
in the Senate on Monday was partly emotional 
and partly critical. What Mr. Voorhees said 
about paying the widow ‘‘from the day and 
hour when her husband sealed his measure- 
less devotion to the Government with his 
death,” and about the duty of that Govern- 
ment not ‘‘to haggle with its preservers about 
the price of their blood,” may be fairly de- 
scribed as sentimental. Mr. Beck’s reference to 
the fact that the bill had passed the House of 
Representatives under a suspension of the 
rules, that it was pressed upon the eve of 
adjournment, that in the Senate nobody 
knew what amount of money was involved, 
the highest estimate there being $20,000,000, 
and that he himself was induced to vote for 
it by representations which afterward turned 
out to be unfounded, was more practical; and 
his views are likely to be shared by the coun- 
try. The cost of thisextravagant measure ex- 
ceeds even the figures of some of its deter- 
mined opponents outside of Congress. The 
people are quite as sensitive as any Senator 
can be to the claims upon their sympathy of 
the widows and orphans whose husbands and 
fathers perished for the Union, and they put 
as high a value upon the blood shed forit, but 
they are not willing to be taxed hundreds of 
millions of dollars, of which, in the words of 
Mr. Beck, ten percent. ‘‘would be paid out 
in fraudulent claims”; while as to cases which 
have some foundation in truth, it is impossible 
to say how much of the appropriation would 
go to the soldiers’ representatives, and how 
much to agents by whom the Senate, about the 





time of the passage of the law, ‘‘ was flooded 
with petitions with printed headings, purport- 
ing to come from various parts of the coun- 
try.” 





Judges who think that the power to punish 
for contempt of court is obsolete, will be in- 
terested in the proceedings which took place 
in the Randall murder case in Mount Vernon, 
Kentucky, on Wednesday. John Mullins came 
into court somewhat the worse for drink and 
leaned against the bar. Judge Bradly asked 
him if he were not a witness, and John replied 
in the affirmative. On being further asked 
what he was doing in the court-room, he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Standing here, Ireckon.” The Judge 
regarded this as insulting aud fined John ten 
dollars; but John, who had no doubt been 
reading the Guiteau trial, apparently thought 
the fine a joke, and made another insulting 
remark, for which the Judge fined him ten 
dollars more. Even this did not convince 
John that the Judge was in earnest, for he in- 
sulted the Court again. On this the Court 
ordered him to be taken into custody, when 
John, finding that matters were really becom- 
ing serious, ran out of the court, pursued by 
the jailer and two deputy-sheriffs. He short- 
ly turned and fired upon them, but they were 
armed and gave him as good as he sent. After 
a short chase John was captured and brought 
back accompanied by his father, ‘‘ Champ” 
Mullins, said to be ‘' one of the most powerful 
of men physically,” and also drunk, When 
‘‘Champ ” saw John being actually carried off 
to jail his feelings were too much for him, and 
he resisted. The crowd in the court-room broke 
out into the wildest disorder. The Court left 
the bench and shouted, ‘‘I call on every man 
in this house to help arrest these men, and I'll 
assist myself,” and he did too. Men were 
knocked down, pistols drawn, the guards ran 
in with shotguns, the jury in the Randall case 
became ‘‘ scattered,” and the Mullinses fought 
their way through the crowd to the door, 
where they were again arrested. Nobody 
was hurt, strange to say, and it is the gen- 
eral opinion in Mount Vernon that the pow- 
er to punish for contempt will not be ques- 
tioned in Judge Bradly’s court for some 
time. We trust that the Philadelphia corre- 
spondent of the London Zimes will not fail to 
draw the attention of the English public to the 
case, and point out how differently it would 
have been conducted in the Queen’s Bench. 


’ 





The King of Italy, in receiving the Cham- 
bers on New Year’s Day, took occasion to say 
that, while he had no reason to believe that 
anybody meant to make any suggestion disre- 
spectful to Italy, it was well to make known, 
in order to prevent all misunderstanding, that 
the Italian Government was firmly resolved 
not to permit the slightest discussion with out- 
siders about the internal affairs of the kingdom. 
The King’s words are said to have produced 
a great sensation. They are substantially 
notice to Prince Bismarck that it is useless to 
talk of an international guarantee for the 
Pope’s benefit as long as he remains in Italy, 
and notice to the Pope that if he means to re- 
main in Italy and be happy, he must come to 
terms with the Italian Government. Apropos 
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of all this the latest reports of the condition of | 


the Italian army describe it as becoming, even 
in the estimation of French critics, very for- 
midable. 





Prince Bismarck, in trying to make 
peace with the Church, and so to attach 
the Clericals to his policy as with their aid 
to build up a reliable majority in the German 
teichstag and the Prussian Legislature, or 
Landtayg, finds a difficulty in bis way which 
it seems almost impossible to overcome. To 
satisfy the Clericals he will have to con- 
cede to the Church all it asks for—that is, al! 
the rights and privileges it enjoyed before the 
‘‘Kulturkampf.” But by making this conces- 
sion he will offend a strong public sentiment, 
and dissatisfy so large a number of people 
who are not Clericals that the Conserva- 
tive vote will be cut down and the opposition 
vote increased in consequence, and _ the 
much desired majority will not be obtained. 
If, on the other hand, he defers to any appre- 
ciable extent to the strong anti-church 
sentiment, he will fail in satisfying the 
Clericals, and the coalition between the latter 
and the Government party will come to naught. 
This difficulty is fairly illustrated by the re- 
ception the Ecclesiastical Bill prepared by the 
Prussian Government for the Landtag is en- 
countering. A bill authorizing the Govern- 
ment to dispense with the oath of-allegiance 
from bishops, readmitting the deposed bishops 
to their benefices, providing for the resumption 
of the monctary grants from the state to eccle- 
siastical establishments and limiting the power 
of the state to reject the appointments of 
priests, is just the thing to displease the Libe- 
rals by too large, and the Clericals by too 
small, a measure of concession. It would not 
be surprising if it sometimes occurred to Prince 
Bismarck, in his vain attempts to construct a 
faithful majority, that after all he could have 
secured steady, reliable, and well-organized 
support only through a faithful alliance with 
the Liberal sentiment of the country, and by 
shaping his measures for the consolidation of 
the German Empire in the utmost possible 
harmony with that sentiment, which, if well 
treated, would not have been unreasonably ex- 
acting. As it is, the Chancellor 1s constantly 
swimming against the stream, and although 
he is a strong swimmer, he has also to do 
with a strong stream. His recent outgivings, 
especially the famous “ rescript,” indicate a 
deplorable relapse into the narrow absolutis- 
tic views and the violent prejudices of his 
younger days. Such a relapse in old age, after 
his long flirtations with Liberal sentiments, 
reminds us of the English Chief Justice, 
of Scottish birth, who when a_ barrister 
took the utmost pains to acquire a cor- 
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ecclesiastical functions without Government au- | technical justification, that they are not liable 


thorization, one of the principal points of the 
so-called Falk Laws, has, like the turning of 
a kaleidoscope, suddenly changed the aspect 
of party combinations. It was supposed that 
there was 4 prospect of cordial codperation on 
all important questions between the Conserva- 
tives and the Clericals, and that the diffe- 
rent ‘‘fractions” of the Liberal party would 
also act together as a united Liberal op- 
position. The reception Mr. Windthorst’s 
motion met with has shown the uncertainty 
of political alliances inGermany. The leader 
of the Conservatives rose in opposition to the 
motion of the leader of the Clericals, and in that 
opposition he was joined by the spokesman of 
the National Liberals. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Virchow, in the name of the Progressists, 
the more advanced wing of the Liberals, sup- 
ported the motion of the Clericals. The mo- 
tives at the bottom of these apparently strange 
combinations are probably the following: The 
Conservatives do not want to give up the power 
of the state to regulate the exercise of ecclesiasti- 
cal functions. The National Liberals, under 
whose auspices the Falk laws were made, do 
not want to abandon what was in great part 
their work and thus give up the point gained 
against the clerical power. Hence the Con- 
servatives and National Liberals act together 
on this question. On the other hand, the 
Progressists, or more advanced Liberals, are in 
favor of the divorce of church and state on 
principle, and therefore on this occasion take 
sides with the Clericals who want to escape 
from Government control. The Government, 
through the Imperial Secretary of State for the 
Interior, spoke in an uncertain manner, com- 


mitting itself neither way, and will, before | 


taking a decided attitude, probably wait until it 
appears with sufficient clearness which combi- 
nation is the strongest in the Reichstag. Evi- 
dently, the day of united and powerful politi- 
cal parties in Germany has not yet come. 





The Austrians, after an occupation of three | 
years, have decided on introducing their con- | 
scription into Bosnia and Herzegovina, and | 
find themselves face to face with an insurrec- | 


tion calling, according to the latest accounts, 


for the despatch of a corps d’armée. Their | 


conscription is obnoxious to the Christians, 


because they have for centuries escaped it | 


under Turkish rule, this exemption being | 


the benefit which they derived from this rule. 


It is obnoxious to the Mussulmans, who, in 


Bosnia, form nearly half the population, be- 


cause Mussulmans in that part of the world | 


have never served under Christian offi- 


| cers or flag, and still think it foul scorn | 


rect English pronunciation, and succeeded | 


perfectly after a regular course of training 
under an experienced clocutionist. But when 
he sat on the bench in his old age the old 
Scotch accent came back to his tongue with 
all its native hardness, as 1f he had never 
had any other. 





The motion of Mr. Windthorst, the leader 


of the Clericals in the German Reichstag, to | 


abrogate the law forbidding the cxercise of 


to do so. In India, however, they find 
no difficulty in doing so, and make 
some of the best troopsin the British service, 
and they wi!l come to it cheerfully in Bosnia 
after a few good thrashings from the Aus- 
trians. They have, however, a diplomatic as 
well as a religious question at their back. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were transferred to 
Austria by the Berlin Treaty to be ‘‘adminis- 


tered” simply. Everybody knew what this | 
really meant; but the Porte has always con- | 


| 


tended that it only meant temporary occupa- | 


tion, and that the people are its subjects. Ac- 
cordingly the men contend, with a certain 


to Austrian conscription. 


In consequence of the trouble the Pope has 


| with the Italian Government and with the 


Roman populace, it is from time to time re- 
ported that he wants to leave the city of Rome 
and seck some other more comfortable place of 
residence, where his dignity will not be ex- 
posed to any disrespectful demonstrations. It 
has also been suzgested that he might perhaps 
find in the United States as suitable an abode 
as anywhere. It would be well, however, for 
the Pope to consider carefully before taking so 
A despatch from Indianapclis 
informs us that ‘‘Dennis O’Donahue, a Catholic 
parish priest of Brownsburg, Ind., has insti- 
tuted a suit for $5,000 damages against Bishop 
Chatard, of that diocese, for suspending him 


risky a step. 


from his priestly duties, as alleged, without 
just cause.” It would be an awkward Uung 
for the Pope to reside ina country where he 
might be sued for damages if he deprived a 
priest of his living in the way of church dis- 
cipline, and where his very tiara might be at- 
tached for debt unless exempted as one of the 
necessary parts of his professional outfit. 


It has long been a cardinal maxim of Eng- 
lish Tory politics that the foreign policy 
should be quarrelsome, and that it should be 
more quarreisome with Russia and the United 
States than with any other power. On this 
view the Treaty of Washington was a humil 
iating mistake, and friendliness toward cither 
the Czar or the United States a sign of weak 
ness, This also explains in a large degree the 
strong ground taken by the Standard against 
the American claim to the exclusive protecto- 
rate of the Panama Canal, as it explained the 
recent indignant protest of the St. James's 
Gazette against the cordial manifestations of 
feeling called forth in England by President 
Garticld’s death. If the Canal question should 
be settled amicably by the Liberals, it would 
form a favorite topic of denunciation in Tory 
papers along with ‘‘ the surrender ” to the Boers 
and the abandonment of Candahar. One of the 
worst features of the discussion raised by Mr. 
Blaine was its prematureness. Beginning it 
now, before the money is raised to dig the 
Canal, and beginning it in this acrimenious 
tone, is likely to scare capitalists away from 
the enterprise. The American claim will, when 
the Canal is nearly finished, be just as good as, 
and will undoubtedly be more difficult to resist 
than, itis now. So that the late Secretary’s 
spirited exploit is a fresh illustration of the 
inexpediency of ‘‘hallooing before you are 
out of the wood,” and also of‘ fording a river 
before you come to it,” not to speak of other 
udages ancient and modern. It also resem- 
bles the quarrel and separation of the young 
couple, immediately after the birth of their 
first boy, over the question as to whether he 
should go to Yale or to Harvard. The latest 
accounts of the Lesseps scheme are very dis- 
mal, and make the prospect of a canal to be 
controlled by any power very remote. Ad. 
miral Ammen writes to the //era’d that, in his 
opinion, if the Canal 1s constructed with for- 
eizn money, it would be piratical to attempt 
to control it ; that it must te dug with Ame- 
rican moncy. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEERK’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


On Thursday, Mr. Davidge began his ad- 
dress to the jury in the Guiteau case, He re- 
viewed the evidence on both sides, and said 
that the testimony for the defence had merely 
shown slight collateral, and not hereditary, 
iasanity in Guiteau’s family. He declared that 
there had been no evidence to show that Gui- 
teau was irresponsible. He reviewed Guiteau’s 
whole career, and said that a more uniform 
life had never come under his observation, and 
the ‘‘culminating act of wickedness” was a 
fit sequel to it. Some excitement was caused 
on this day by Guiteau’s request to be 
allowed to make the closing speech in the case 
himself. The prosecution protested vehemently 
against his being allowed this privilege, and 
some discussion ensued. Judge Cox seemed 
at first inclined to permit Guiteau to address 
the jury, but did not render any formal de- 
cision. Mr. Davidge concluded his address 
on Saturday He dwelt with considerable ef- 
fect onthe testimony of John W. Guiteau, and 
reviewed one by one the list of witnesses who 
had seen nothing insane in the prisoner. He 
pointed out that the defence had failed in 
endeavoring to show that Guiteau wasa ‘‘ moral 
and kindly” man and that the assassination 
was in contradiction to his whole life. He 
concluded by exposing the claim of ‘‘ divine 
pressure.” On Saturday Judge Cox announc- 
ed his decision not to permit Guiteau to ad- 
dress the jury. This enraged Guiteau greatly, 
and, for the first time in the trial, he abused 
Judge Cox. Mr. Reed then delivered his ad- 
dress to the jury, which is reported to have 
been very effective, principally owing to 
Mr. Reed’s earnestness of manner and sin- 
cerity. He said that Guiteau’s  convic- 
tion and execution ‘* would be an infamy 
beyond description—an indelible stain on 
American jurisprudence and American juries.’ 
On Monday Mr. Scoville began his address. 
He charged that there wasa conspiracy on the 
part of the counsel for the prosecution and the 
expert witnesses, Drs. Hamilton, MacDonald, 
Kempster, Gray, and Worcester, to hang the 
defendant, and he was particularly severe on 
Judge Porter. Hisspeech was long and ram- 
bling, and will probably last one or two days 
longer. On Sunday Guiteau gave the ad- 
dress he had prepared, in expectation of being 
yermitted to address the jury, to the Associated 
Press for publication. It is just such a one as 
might have been expected, containing some 
cunning, much nonsense and blasphemy, and 
displaying throughout the extraordinary ego- 
tism which is one of the prisoner’s most promi- 
nent characteristics. In continuing his argu- 
ment on Tuesday, Mr. Scoville dealt largely 
in personalities. He attacked the opposing 
counsel, accusing them of having been unfair 
and dishonest in their review of the evidence. 
Mr. Scoville warned the jury against Judge 
Porter, who is to speak after him; he wanted 
the jury to take into consideration the fact 
that he ‘‘had come here for a large fee, and 
was prostituting his fine attainments in an 
effort to hang an insane man.” 

A bill was introduced into the Senate on 
Tuesday by Mr. Blair, proposing to grant a 
pension of $5,000 a year from September 19, 
i88i, to Mrs. Garfield, the wife of the late 
Pr sident 

Mr. Wolf, Consul-General of the United 
States at Cairo, has forwarded to Treasurer 
Gilfillan another contribution of 3,800 francs 
for the Garfield Memorial Hospital at Wash- 
ineton, making a total of about $1,200 sub- 
scribed by the Khedive and other persons in 
Egypt. 

The President has approved the joint reso- 
lution tendering the thanks of the people to 
the Khedive of Egypt for the gift of the 
Obelisk 

Scnator Sherman’s Funding Bill occupied 
the Senate on Wednesday and Thursday. On 
Wednesday Senator Vest, of Missouri, deliver- 
ad a long speech denouncing both the bill 
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and the national banks, and demanding the re- 
monetization of silver. On Thursday Messrs. 
Garland and Plumb also made speeches in 
opposition, and a number of amendments 
were offered. The Senate then adjourned till 
Monday. 

In the House on Wednegday Mr. Orth fol- 
lowed up his recent remonstrance against the 
committee assignments by offering a resolu- 
tion instructing the Committee on Civil-Ser- 
vice Reform, of which he is chairman, to in- 
quire into the expediency of providing a new 
mode for the appointment of the committees 
of the House. The Speaker, however, de- 
cided that the resolution must be referred to the 
Committee on Rules, of which he 1s the 
chairman. This ends the matter for the pre- 
sent session. On Thursday, the committees 
not yet having prepared sufficient business, 
the House adjourned until Monday. 

The first appropriation bill of the session 
was passed on Thursday without amendment 
and with scarcely any opposition. It was the 
bill to appropriate $450,000 to complete the 
work of the Tenth Census. 


Notice has been given by the committee ap- 
— to audit the bills incurred during 
*resident Garfield’s illness that all claims 
must be presented before February 10th. Dr. 
Bliss and the other physicians will, it is said, 
present no bills, but are content to receive 
whatever Congress may decide to give them. 


A bill has been introduced into the Senate 
providing that Justice Hunt, of the Supreme 
Court, who has been physically disabled from 
fulfilling the duties of his office, shall receive the 
regular pension to which the judges of the Su- 
preme Court are entitled if disabled after serv- 
ing ten years. Justice Hunt has not yet served 
the prescribed time. 


In the House on Monday a motion for im 
mediate action on Mr. Robeson’s bill to in- 
crease the membership of fourteen of the most 
important standing committees and to create 
a new one, was defeated. 

In the Senate on the same day Senator Voor- 
hees made a speech in defence of the Arrears 
of Pensions Bill. He attacked the bondholders 
vigorously, and announced that they were 
in league to secure the repeal of the act. 
Senator Beck replied to himand continued his 
speech on Tuesday. 

More than four hundred bills and joint reso- 
lutions were offered in the House of Represen- 
tatives on Monday. The House has now about 
3,300 measures on hand. 

The widow of A. O. P. Nicholson, of Ten- 
nessee, who was one of the United States Sen- 
ators expelled from the Senate in July, 1861, 
on the ground that they were engaged in a 
conspiracy to destroy the Government, has pe- 
titioned Congress for whatever salary may be 
due to him. His term would have expired 
March 4, 1865. 

A memorial, signed by six of the chiefs of 
the Sisseton Sioux, of Dakota, was presented 
in both houses of Congress on Monday. The 
memorial sets forth the advance made by the 
tribe in civilization, and asks that they may 
have lands granted to them in severalty, and 
that they may be treated with common fairness 
and honesty. 


On Wednesday proceedings were begun in 
the Police Court at Washington against the 
persons arrested for having conspired to de- 
fraud the Government by means of worthless 
bonds guaranteeing bids for the Star-route con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Ivan Petroff, special agent for the Cen- 
sus Bureau for Alaska, who completed his 
work in September, has reached Washington, 
and an account of his experiences was publish- 
ed in the New York Tribune on Tuesday. 
He made a journey of 8,000 miles in Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands, 2,500 miles of which 
was through a portion of Alaska never before 

peak by civilized man. He had a num- 

r of Lairbreadth escapes and was a prisoner 
with a tribe of Indians, known as the Koioshes, 





from the 8th of August till the 28th of Sep- 
tember. Mr. Petroff examined the islands 
and the western portion of the peninsula as 
far as Cook inlet, and secured the data requir- 
ed for the census publications. 


The circulation of standard silver dollars for 
the week ending January 14 was $80,500, 
against $118,984 for the corresponding period 
of 1881. 


The smallpox has been steadily spreading in 
the West. The disease is said to be extendin 
southward, following the main lines of railroa 
travel between Chicago and &t. Louis and 
along the Mississippi River. The Illinois State 
Board of Health is enforcing a rigid isolation 
and quarantine of patients, and the result is 
said to be very satisfactory. 

A disastrous accident, causing the death of 
eight persons, occurred en the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad on Fri- 
day. The Albany express for New York was 
run into by a local train at Spuyten Duyvil. 
The six rear cars of the express train were 
Wagner drawing-room cars, two of which 
were telescoped and set on fire. Among the 
killed were Senator Webster Wagner, the in- 
ventor of the drawing-room cars. The acci- 
dent seems to have been due to the careless- 
ness of the brakeman of the rear car, whose 
duty it was, the moment the train stopped, to 
go back for half a mile with a red signal to 
stop any approaching train; this he omitted 
to do. 

Gevernor Cornell, of New York, sent his 
annual message, which is a very full account 
of the affairs of the State for the past 
year, to the Legislature on Wednesday. 
Some of the facts in regard to the finan- 
cial condition of the State which Governor 
Cornell sets forth, have already been pub- 
lished. It 1s expected that, with sound econo- 
my, the rate of taxation can be still further 
reduced for the coming year. A reform in 
the laws relative to assessment and taxation, 
and a constitutional amendment reheving 
the restriction on canal expenditure, are urged 
by the Governor. The number of scholars in 
attendance at the public schools fell off more 
than ten thousand during the past year. 
Governor Cornell ascribes this fact to the in- 
creased demand for labor. For the first time 
in their history, the State prisons have been 
self-supporting. Buennial legislative sessions 
are recommended. 

Governor Murray’s message to the Territo- 
rial Legislature of Utah states ‘‘that political 
power is wielded by church authority through- 
out Utah; that officers of the church exercise 
authority in temporal affairs; that the sov- 
ereignty of the church is supreme, and its 
practices are followed.” In regard to polyga- 
my he recommends State legislation in con- 
formity with the act of Congress of 1862. 
which denounces this system of plural wives 
as a crime. 

The last act in the settlement of the old 
railroad debt of the State of Minnesota was 
completed on Monday, by the burning of the 
redeemed bonds by the State Auditor, in the 
presence of the Governor and other State offi- 
cers. 

There has been a great exodus of colored 
people from certain counties, particularly the 
county of Edgfield, in South @arolina. The 
incident has created much excitement in the 
State, and it is feared that the agricultural in- 
terests of the entire State will suffer great in- 
jury the coming season through lack of labor. 
The total number of persons who have emi- 
grated thus far is estimated at 10,000, two- 
thirds of whom are represented as able-bodied 
men above the age of twenty-one. A ‘‘ prom: 
inent representative of the colored race” at- 
tributes the exodus to the fact that ‘‘our people 
are suffering under a worse bondage in this 
State than ey did before the war.” Other 
causes assigned are the enactment of the Stock 
Law, high rents, short crops, and heavy and 
unjust liens. 


The committee of thirteen, appointed at the 





last meeting of the general committee of citi- 
zens on the project of having a World’s Fair 
in Boston, to consider ways and means, has re- 
ported against the project for the present, on 
account of the failure to receive sufficient sub- 
scriptions to warrant the undertaking. 


The annual report of the President of Har- 
vard University states that the financial con- 
dition of the College proper gives much con- 
cern to the corporation. The deficit for 1880- 
1881, amounting to $34,469 19, 1s the largest 
which the College has ever incurred. 


FOREIGN. 


Despatches from Paris on Wednesday and 
Thursday indicated that Gambetta was 
anxious to bring matters to a crisis in regard 
to his bill for the revision of the Constitution. 
The Ministerial papers stated that he had de- 
cided to tender his resignation should the 
Chamber of Deputies reject the proposal for 
the establishment of the scrutin de liste sys- 
tem. The opposition to the proposed revision, 
however, seems to be very strong, and many 
of the members of the Chamber of Deputies 
who were elected on the revision ticket are re- 
ported to have written to their constituents 
asking to be released from their pledge. The 

round taken by the opponents of the measure 
is that the revision is unnecessary, now that the 
Senate is in harmony with the Chamber of 
Deputies. On Saturday M. Gambetta read 
his bill to the Chamber of Deputies. The 
preamble states that France has manifest- 
ed by the recent election a desire for a re- 
vision of the Constitution ; that the princi- 
ple of scrutin de liste is a corollary of 
universal suffrage; that it is therefore 
necessary to settle this matter promptly, but 
that the matters of detail and application are 
reserved for the end of the present legislative 
session. The principal points of the bill itself 
are as follows: The election of Senators who 
are to sit for nine years, instead of for life as at 
present, by both chambers voting separately, 
instead of by the Senate alone ; the Senatorial 
delegates to be chosen one by each 500 elec- 
tors, instead of by the Communes ; the adop- 
tion of the scrutin de liste; and the Senate to 
be deprived of the power of restoring items 
stricken from the budget by the Chamber of 
Deputies. M. Gambetta said that he did not 
ask for urgency, but that they could decide as 
to that after the preliminary consideration of 
the bill A committee of thirty-three, namely, 
three members from each bureau of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, has been appointed to ex- 
amine the bill. 


On Monday the French Government intro- 
duced its bill in the Chamber of Deputics pre- 
scribing regulations for the admission of foreign 
pork. It provides that the pork must be 
accompanied by certificates from the French 
consular agents at the place from which it 
comes, attesting that it has been fully pre. 
pared, and is of the description known as 
‘fully cured.” The importation of uncooked 
chopped meat, such as sausages, remains abso- 
lutely prohibited. 


General Campenon, Minister of War, has 
announced the proposed modification of the 
French military system. It contemplates the 
reduction of the term of service to a mini- 
mum of thrée years, with a more equitable 
distribution of military service. General 
Campenon also asks power to call out the re- 
serve without the sanction of Parliament. 


It is stated that the utmost that can now be 
hoped from the negotiations for an Anglo- 
French Treaty of Commerce is a temporary 
renewal of the existing treaty. 


The census of Paris, taken on the 18th of 
December, gives a population of 2,225,900, 
against 1,988,800 in 1876. 


The Austrian Government has been in- 
formed that a general rising has been planned 
in the northwest of the Balkan Peninsula. The 


situation in the southern part of Herzegovina | ve 


is said to be very grave. The Vienna Presse 
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powered the military posts near Nevesinye. 
The Government will ask for two million 


| pounds for the expenses of the campaign, and 


extra military precautions will be taken im- 
mediately. 

It is stated that there has been an active 
interchange of despatches between the German 
and Austrian Cabinets, with reference to 
the Anglo-French note to Egypt, and that 
Austria regards the understanding between 
France and England with disfavor. It is also 
said that the German Foreign Office regards 
the note as a ‘‘ grave diplomatic mistake.” 


The Porte has addressed a note to the 
Powers declaring that foreign governments 
have no right of intervention in Egypt, and 
demanding an explanation of the Anglo- 
French note. 

The Sultan of Turkey has deputed a num- 
ber of German officials to reorganize the Turk- 
ish gendarmerie. 

The Alexandria correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times telegraphed on Monday that the 
situation in Egypt is becoming very grave. 
The Parliament refuses to surrender the right 
of voting the budget, and if it persists in its 
attitude, it is asserted that Sherif Pasha, the 
Prime Minister, will resign. The Anglo- 
French note has not overawed the national 
party. and precipitate action on the part of 

Ingland and France “‘might produce dan- 
ger.” 

General Logerot has seized several promi- 
nent men at Sfax as hostages for the payment 
of the war indemnity exacted by France. He 
threatens severe measures if the money is not 
forthcoming by January. 

A sensation has been caused in Tunis by the 
arrest of the serond brother of the Bey on the 
charge of conspiring against the Government. 

In the German Reichstag on Wednesday, 
Herr Windthorst introduced a motion abro- 
gating the law forbidding the exercise of eccle- 
siastical functions without Government au- 
thorization, The Progressists supported, and 
the Conservatives and National Liberals op- 
posed, the motion. It was carried through the 
second reading on Friday by a vote of 233 to 
115. 

It is stated that, at the instance of the Prus- 
sian Ministry, Prince Bismarck has resolved 
not to submit the rescript to the Reichstag. It 
is also said, notwithstanding statements to the 
contrary, that the Crown Prince Frederic 
William was only apprised of the rescript by 
its appearance in the official gazette. 

The Prussian’ Parliament was opened on 
Saturday. Herr Puttkamer read the royal 
speech, which set forth the continued im- 
provement in the financial situation ; made 
congratulatory reference to the friendly re- 
lations existing between Prussia and the Vati- 
can; announced a moderate loan for produc- 
tive works, and an ecclesiatical bill similar to 
that known as the July law, granting the 
Government discretionary powers. 


The ecclesiastical bill to be presented in the 
Prussian Landtag permits the Government to 
dispense with the oath of allegiance from 
bishops, readmits the deposed bishops to their 
benefices, allows foreign priests to assume 
ecclesiastical functions, and provides for the 
resumption of the monetary grants from the 
state. The bill is said to give satisfaction in 
no quarter. It does not go far enough to sat- 
isfy the Centre, and makes too many conces- 
sions to please the Liberals. 

It is stated that Germany has made certain 
demands on Holland in regard to the naviga- 
tion of the Rhine and the protection of the 
German fisheries on the river. The demands 
were coldly received. The German Minister 
at the Hague has been recalled on account of 
his want of firmness in supporting the de- 
mands. 

A despatch from Rome says that the Pope 
of to comply with the law requiring 
to fill up @ census paper; but a mon- 


says that 1,000 insurgents on Thursday over- | 


signore filled it out, showing that there were 
500 persons living in the Vatican, one-third of 
whom are women. 

At a banquet given in honor of veteran sol 


| diers at Rome, the Mayor of the city declared 


that the people of Rome would rather see the 
city luid in ashes than again subject to Papal 
domination. 

The King and Queen of Spain have been 
making a visit to the King and Queen of Pot 
tugal at Lisbon, where there have been great 
festivities during the weck in honor of the 
royal guests. 

The censorship at Madrid has removed the 
restriction upon the transmission of cipher de 
spatches by cable. 

Little news has been received from Ireland 
during the week. Disturbances still continue, 
but Land League outrages do not seem to be 
as frequent as they have been. A large force 
of military and constabulary went to Eden 
berry, County Kings, on Thursday, to protect 
persons engaged in carting oats bought ata 
sheriff’s sale, and a mob there tore up the 
road and destroyed the bridges. This 1s the 
only disturbance of importance reported dur 
ing the week. 

Mr. Gladstone, speaking at Hawarden on 
Thursday, compared the condition of agricul 
ture in England before and since the estab 
lishment of free trade, and said that the results 
of free trade would be sufficient to arm tie 
farmers against the efforts to revive. protec 
tion. He deprecated the proposal to introduce 
the principle of the Irish Land Court Bill into 
England, but said it was necessary to cheapen 
and facilitate the transfer of land. The reform 
of Parliamentary procedure he considered the 
first and most important question to be taken 
up by Parliament. 

Mr. Gladstone is reported to have again 
remitted ten per cent. of the rentals on his 
Hawarden estates, 

On Thursday Mr. Frelinghuysen received 6 
despatch from the American Chargé d’ Affaires 
at St. Petersburg saying that Lieutenant Dan- 
enhauer, of the /eanneite, with five sailors, had 
arrived at Yakutsk, and that Melville and six 
men were expected soon. Captain De Long 
and the crew of the first cutter have not been 
heard from since November 16. The despatch 
also states that it is reported that the Jcannefte 
was caught in an ice pack about the Istof Oc 
tober, 1879, and drifted with the winds and 
currents until June last, when she was abav 
doned. 

It is stated that Professor Nordenksiéld’s 
arrangements for his polar expedition will not 
be finished before 1884, as a vessel cannot be 
got ready before that time. The King of 
Sweden and Oscar Dickson will each con 
tribute one-third of the expenses. 

Lord Lorne, the Governor-General of Cana- 
da, sailed for Halifax on Wednesday. The 
Princess Louise did not accompany him. 

Despatches from South America announet 
that the American Commissioners have left 
Lima for Chili. The Peruvians had built 
great expectations on the arrival of the Com- 
missioners, but they gave no indication of 
their intended course in the Chili-Peru com- 
plication before leaving Lima. The Chilians 
are reported to be determined to carry out 
their schemes of territorial acquisition at the 
expense of Peru. Work on the Panama Canal 
has been wholly interrupted during the week 

| ending January 8, owing to a general strike 
among the laborers. 

Sefior Martinez, the Chihan Minis ter at 
Washington, has received advices from Santi- 
ago giving an account of the unusual demon- 
stration which occurred in that city on the oc- 
casion of the funeral of General Kilputrick, 
late United States Minister to Chili. The fu- 
neral ceremonies were ordered by the Cbilian 
Government, and conducted by the Chilan 
Secretary of State, assisted by the President 
of the Chilian House of Representatives and 
others. 





Tuxspar, January 17, 1852. 
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THE FUNDING BILL AND THE NA- 
TIONAL BANKS. 


How the national-banking system may be 
kept alive after the public debt is paid, is a 
problem now engaging attention at Washing- 
ton. Senator Sherman’s Funding Bill is not 
so mucha bill for refunding the three and one- 
half per cent. bonds at a lower rate of interest 
for by a definite period the 
national-bank note system. This is a landa- 
ble end, but it is only a temporary makeshift. 
It postpones for a time—perhaps five years, 
possibly longer—a definite solution of the 
problem. The proposed repeal of taxes on 
bink circulation, capital, and deposits is like- 


publ 
t 


i 
' 
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as extending 


wise a concession in favor of the continuance 
of the system. If the $7,000,009 per annum 
now piid into the National Treasury by the 
bauks is remitted to them, they can issue notes 
on bonds bearing a correspondingly lower 
rate of intcrest, but no remission of taxes 
can enable them to goon as at present after 
all the bonds are paid off. Therefore the 
proposed repeal of taxes is only another tem- 
porary makeshift. But even though the 
present bank-note system should come to 
an end by the gradual calling in of the bonds 
held as security for circulation, a large part of 
the National Banking Act should remain in 
force. The Government ought never to re- 
lease its hold upon the machinery of bank 
issues even though the security for such issues 
be something different from its own bonds. 
The people will never be content with any 
banking system under which any question 
can arise as tothe solvency of the circulating 
notes. They ought never to be content with 
any system under which the rate of exchange 
between different points can exceed the cost 
of transporting the notes between the same 
points, plus a trifling commission for the 
banker’s services. Heterogencousness in bank- 
ing as it existed before the war ought never to 
be tolerated again, and probably never will be. 

So long as Government bonds are obtainable 
at rates which make it profitable for banks to 
issue notes upon them, we need do nothing ex- 
cept renew the charters which are soon to ex- 
pire. That this will be done by Congress we 
have no doubt, since the necessity of finding 
something to take the place of the present 
system before abandoning it, or allowing it to 
lapse, 1s imperative. Looking, however, to 
a not remote future, we may inquire whe- 
ther there is any available method to ensure 
perfect solvency of bank notes, and as much 
uniformity of value as now exists, without 
the pledge of Government bonds, It is ob- 
vious that if a bank held in its own vaults 
the capital represented by its Government 
bonis now on deposit at Washington, its 
ability to redeem its outstanding notes would 
be unimpeachable. It would have the same 
amount of property to accomplish that ob- 
ject which the Government now has, with 
this difference, that instead of lending it 
to the Government for an indefinite time at 
three and a half per cent. it would lend it to 
its customers for short periods at a somewhat 





higher rate. Aside from this the only differ- 
ence is that at present the Government under- 
takes not to lose any part of the capital pledged 
for the security of bank notes, while banks 
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themselves do sometimes lose not a part merely 
but the whole, 

In order therefore to perfect a system in 
which the security of Government bonds is 
wanting it is needful to arrange so that either 
(1) the bank’s capital shall not be lost or im- 


paired, or (2) that if lost or impaired the de- | 


ficiency shall at once be made good, or (3) that 
any failure to make it good shall not result in 
loss to the notebolders. We think it is quite 
feasible to attain this end with the machinery 
of the present National Banking Act. In re- 
quiring a pledge of Government bonds as 
security for circulating notes, the law gives 
a preference to the noteholder over all other 
creditors of a bank. This is entirely proper, 
but we believe it is a fact shown by the re- 
ports of the Currency Bureau that if the law 
had exacted no pledge of bonds, but had 
merely given the noteholder a preference in 
the distribution of the assets of banks, all the 
notes of suspended banks, since the National 
Banking Act went into force, would have 
been paid in full out of the assets of the insti- 
tutions and the personal liability of the share- 
holders. Moreover, under the act as it now 
stands, no delay or inconvenience could have 
happened to the noteholders, since all the notes 
are receivable for all dues to any and all na- 
tional banks. This provision of law amounts 
to a mutual insurance of the national banks 
by and for each other so far as their circulating 
notes are concerned, but it rests of course upon 
the higher security of the bonds held in pledge 
by the Treasury at Washington. Whether this 
system of mutual insurance could be contin- 
ued without such security cannot be affirmed, 
but it exists practically in Scotland, where 
bank failures never result in discrediting the 
notes of the suspended institutions. Among 
the Scotch banks, however, the liability of 
shareholders is unlimited. In this country it 
is fixed at a sum equal to the shareholder’s in- 
terest in the bank, in addition to the amount 
of his shares. But the National Banking Act 
might be so amended that the liability of 
shareholders as to bank notes outstanding 
should be unlimited. As the right to issue 
notes to take the place of money is a valuable 
franchise, there would be no injustice in such 
a provision, It would not compel any bank 
to issue notes, but if any should choose to 
issue them, it would put directors and share- 
holders under greater responsibility, and would 
tend to make them more watchful than they 
have been heretofore. 

No analogy can be drawn, asto the workings 
of such a law, from the condition of things 
existing before the war. Bank-note systems 
were then as numerous and various as the 
States and Territories which authorized them. 
The Western States ran wild on the subject 
of ‘‘{ree banking,” which they construed to 
mean the right of every man to issue notes 
who could buy or borrow a few State bonds 
to pledge with the local Auditor or Comp- 
troller. Capital was not deemed necessary to 
the establisho-ent of a bank. Banks in that 


| quarter were, with few exceptions, institutions 


not to lend money to the public, but to bor- 
row from them. Such abuses would be and 
are impossible under the National Banking Act. 
Errors may occur, frauds may be committed, 


' under and in spite of the act, but they are re- 








duced to the mimimum, as is shown by the 
fact that all the losses incurred through bank 


| 

| failures, by depositors and all other creditors of 
national banks since its system went into ope- 

| ration, eightcen years ago, have been less than 


$7,000,000. No loss has occurred to note- 
holders, nor would any have occurred even 
without the bond security if the noteholders 
had been made in all cases preferred creditors. 
We are, therefore, of opinion that while the 
Funding Bill may be useful to bridge the 
national-banking system over a few years’ 
time, itis not essential to the maintenance of 
what is most valuable in the system. 


YALE AND HARVARD. 


YaLe CoLLecr has apparently taken up the 
practice begun by Harvard of issuing an an- 
nual report, in which the president not only 
gives an account of the actual condition of 
the college, but briefly discusses various uni- 
versity problems. The appearance of the 
two reports simultancously will hereafter fur- 
nish those who are interested in the higher 
education with materials for a very instruc- 
tive comparison of what may be called the 
two rival methods in university adminis- 
tration. The prominent part which Harvard 
has taken in introducing the elective sys- 
tem and the system (among the higher classes 
at least) of voluntary recitation, makes her 
in a certam sense the representative of 
those who think that the true function of a 
university is simply to provide the means 
of learning for those who wish to learn, 
and that no part of the energy or ability of 
its instructors should be expended either in 
stimulating the stupid or inert, or in bringing 
to punitive justice those who neglect their 
opportunities, 

Yale, on the other hand, has hitherto repre- 
sented, and, if we may judge by President 
Porter’s report, still represents, those who con- 
sider a university a place for general training, 
moral as well as intellectual, in which the pro- 
fessor should stand literally én loco parentis, 
and not only provide the student with the 
means of instruction, but see that he gets it 
whether he likes it or not. The former is the 
European idea, and it is to the European type 
that Harvard is gradually approximating. The 
latter may be cilled the American idea, and in 
preaching it President Porter seeks to uphold 
what may be called the distinctively American 
college. There is nothing on the Contincnt 
exactly like the Yale view of the *‘ college 
boy,” and nothing in England except in the 
public schools. The relation of the profes- 
sors to the students which President Porter 
upholds in the report before us, resembles 
nothing so much as the relation of the assist- 
ant master toward the boys at Eton, or Rugby, 
or Harrow. There could not be a better descrip- 
tion of the réle of the English assistant master, 
who teaches classics and mathematics in school 
hours, and afterward superintends the cricket 
and boating, than President Porter gives when 
he says that “the true and radical remedy ” 
for the tendency in public schools and colleges 
to disregard ‘‘ the plainest axioms of manners 
and morals,” and to violate ‘the accepted 
axioms of courtesy and truth,” is, first, to 


‘‘hold the student to his duties in no mask or 
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disguise,” and then to introduce as “ great 
variety into the student’s life as practicable— 
making reasonable provision for attractive 
amusements and athletic activities.” 

Harvard, on the other hand, seems to aim 
more and more at leaving the student to take 
as much or as little of the advantages in the 
direction of learning which the place offers 
him as he pleases, and at withdrawing more 
and more from any charge of his morals and 
manners which is not necessary to the mainte- 
nance of public decency and good order. The 
elective system, in which the student picks 

ut, within certain very wide limits, the course 
of study he will pursue, and the system of 
voluntary recitation, in which the student of 
the upper classes—also within certain very 
wide limits—uses attendance on recitations as 
an aid to his studies or not as he pleases, are 
leading features ina régime which takes for 
granted that a young man who goes to college 
begins life, and becomes his own master, to the 
saine degree and in the same sense as a young 
man who gets a clerkship in the city, and leaves 
his parents in order to earn his bread. That 
this régime is found to give satisfaction we 
conclude from President Eliot’s assertion that— 


** Whoever reads the history of the develop- 
ment of the elective system, as it is recorded in 
the successive annual reports of the dean of the 
college faculty since 1870, will arrive at the well- 
grounded conviction that every extension of the 
system has been a gain to the individual student, 
to the college, and to every interest of education 
and Jearning; and will also see reason to believe 
that the time is not far distant when the few sub- 
jects still prescribed for all students wiil in their 
turn become elective.” 

We have called President Porter’s idea of 
the duties of a university toward the under- 
graduates the American idea; but it is be- 
coming every day more and more doubtful 
whether it will remain so, and for several 
reasons, One is that no large college seems 
to be able to play successfully the part either 
of the schoolmaster or parent. Yale has long 
plumed herself on being emphatically what 
religious parents would consider a ‘‘ safe” 
college, or a college in which exemplary care 
was taken of the students’ morals. Neverthe- 
less, President Porter almost confesses .that 
parents have begun to lose confidence in her 
from this point of view, and that those who 
wish to have their sons well looked after are 
beginning to prefer the smaller colleges; and 
apropos of this he reads his own staff a long 
lecture on the need of stricter discipline and 
closer attention to faith and morals. If Yale 
cannot succeed in the réle of a guardian, no 
large college can. In fact, we venture to as- 
sert that, allowing for numbers and oppor- 
tunity, the standard of conduct, or what may 
be called the tone, is—if there be any diffe- 
rence—higher among students in the colleges 
which allow them largest liberty than in 
the colleges which take most pains to exert 
a direct influence on character either by ex- 
hortation or fines and penalties, In managing 
all large bodies of young men by means of re- 
straint, if the restraint be mild and easily 
evaded, it constitutes in itself, owing to one of 
the best-known peculiarities of human na- 





ture, a strong incentive to excess or disobedi- | 


ence. To be effective, therefore, it has to be 
overwhelmingly powerful and fortified by the 
sternest sanctions, such as those of military 
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discipline. 
discipline, and, therefore, every college which 
attempts to treat youths of eightcen as chil- 
dren through its rules fails lamentably in 
securing their enforcement. That a very 
large body of parents prefer colleges which 
promise large control of conduct is quite true. 
But if they are now finding out, as Prestdent 


Porter hints, that the large colleges at least | 


cannot keep this promise, they are simply 
coming toa kind of knowledge which has long 
been within the reach of those who know any- 
thing of college life. There is no American 
college which, in 
quate supervision of morals and manners on 
the parental theory, would not need double its 
present force of officers, and a very different 
kind of officers from those who now fill its 
chairs. The present professors would make 
poor policemen, or drill-sergeants, even 1f their 
time were not fully occupied with their duties 
as instructors. 

Taking all this in connection with the dis- 
mal complaints of poverty which both univer- 
sities make, we cannot help inclining to the 
belicf that the Amcrican college of the future 
will belong rather to the European or Harvard 


But no college can use any such | 


order to provide ade- | 


| 
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on the other side of the Atlantic so much inte- 
rest could be felt on such a subject. During my 
journey in the United States, which lasted seve- 
ral months, I never went to the play but twice— 
once in order to admire Booth in *‘ Hamlet,” 
and a second time, in Washington, in company 
| with Mr, Lincoln, a short time before his assas 
| sination. To be sure, such grave events en 
| grossed the public attention that it is not won- 
derful if nobody ever mentioned theatres and 
new pieces in conversation ; it seemed to me, 
however, that the old Puritans had left their 


mark on the community, and that the theatre 
played very little part in the social life, Things 
must have changed, as they have changed in my 


lifetime in England. London cares now as 


much as we do ourselves for a new play by 


Dumas ; London is interested in the health of 
Mademoiselle Croizette, in the movements of 
Sarah Bernhardt, 

Such a phenomenon could not be explained if 
there had not been in France a literary revolu- 
tion worthy the attention even of the phileso 
pher and of the scholar, Society, the world, is 


| only the flower of a tree ; fashion is the outward 
| phase of a deep transformation. I tried to ex 
| plain lately the extraordinary prosperity of the 


type than to the present American or Yale | 
one. No efficient seat of learning can, with | 
| the seventeenth century is a thing of the past ; 


any endowment which any American college 
now possesses or hopes to possess, undertake 
anything approaching to parental care of the 
students. They will all soon cease to promise 


ine ral arent ‘ > e j 7 
anything of the kind. Parents are alre ady | on the stage. Mr. Matthews says that * We can 
beginning to discover that such promises | 


mean very little, and they will gradually give 
up looking for a college for their sons where 
they will be kept out of harm’s way and made 
to work at their lessons. The result will be 
greater care in the selection of boys for college 
education. It will cease to be a matter 


French Theatre ; I explained it by what might 
be called objective causes, derived from the 
general state of society. This prosperity has 
also subjective causes ; there has been really in 
our age a new school of theatre. The form of 


the eighteenth century has imitated its prede 
cessor. We have, in our time, seen new ideas, 
new literary doctrines ; and, it may almost be 
said, new passions find their highest expression 


see clearly enough that it is in the drama that 
the French have mounted highest. If we seek 
to know why this is, why they have done better 
work in the drama than in any other depart- 
ment of literature, it is easy (although perhaps 


| not altogether suflicient) to answer that it is be- 
| cause the dramatic is the form best suited for 


of course to send boys to college when- | 


ever the father can afford it. Boys who 


have no strong love of study, and whose | 


self-control is defective, will not be sent 
there, or, if sent under a false impression, 


will be more readily taken away when found | 


ut. The time and attention of college admin- 
istrators will then be reserved for instruction 
exclusively, and the enormous sums now spent 
by parenis on dunces and drones who go to 


college to learn, and learn nothing, and by col- | 


g, 
lege instructors in keeping up a necessarily 
sham supervision of conduct and progress, 
will be saved. 


In short, the American father | 
vill be unable to find anybody willing to 


undertake for a small sum the preservation of | 
his son’s purity and the building up of his | 


character between sixteen and twenty, and 


both he and the son will be the better for it. 


MATTHEWS'S FRENCH DRAMATISTS, 

Pants, December 25/1881. 
FreNCH influence is not yet on the wane, and 
the most powerful instruments of this influence 
are perhaps the stage and the novel. Our plays, 
our novels are translated, or imitated, every- 
where ; and the ‘Société des Gens de Lettres” 
has been specially instituted to protect the rights 
of our littérateurs against piracy. Still, I con- 


fess having felt some astonishment when I re- | 


ceived from America a book on the ‘French 
Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century,’ by Mr. 
Brander Matthews.* I could hardly believe that 


* New York : Charles Soribner’s Sona. 








the expression of certain qualities in which the 
French excel the men of other races. Chief 
among these national characteristics are a lively 
wit ; a love of effect for its own sake ; a gift for 
writing beautiful prose ; and a passion for order 
and symmetry and clearness.” The work before 
us is extremely interesting ; it contains an ela- 
borate analysis of the theatrical works of Victor 
Hugo ; of Alexandre Dumas the father ; of Eu- 
gene Scribe ; of Emile Augier; of Alexandre 
Dumas theson ; of Victorien Sardou ; of Octave 
Feuillet ; of Eugsne Labiche; of Meilhac and 
Halévy. It is to be regretted that in this great 
picture of the modern French stage the author 
has not made a place for Casimir Delavigne ; 
for Alfred de Musset; for Ponsard ; and for 
Sandeau. Alfred de Musset, the author of 
“On ne badine pas avec l’amour” (the most 
Shaksperean of all French plays); of “ Loren- 
zaccio,” a drama which, I hope, will some time 
be played at the French Theatre ; of so many 
other fine comedies and dramas, is one of the 
greatest figures in our dramatic history. 

Mr. Matthews shows a real independence of 
thought.in his judgments ; he is not led away by 
current opinions. He refuses, for instance, to 
Victor Hugo the dramatic faculty, and treats 
him as a merely lyrical poet, ‘‘ Victor Hugoisa 
great poet, although not a great dramatic poet. 
It is because his plays, while they are melo- 
dramas in structure, are the work of au artist in 
words. The melodramatist, when he has once 
constructed the play, calls on the poet to write 
it; for in Hugo are two men, a melodramatist 
doubled by a lyric poet. . . . Although his 
plays are immensely effective in performance, 
and his characters woar at times the externals 
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of poetic conception, Victor Hugo is not that 
rare thing, a great dramatic poet.” What is he 
then ? ‘‘master-singer of lyrics, and a 
master-maker of satires.” 
to Mr. Matthews unreal, too colossal, sometimes 
too abstract. We cannot agree with him when 
he says thet Victor Hugo has “ wit in abundance 


He is a 


d to spare.” 
that the wit of Hugo is ponderous ; that it always 
touches the ridiculous 


*‘ finest play’ of Hugo’s. Weprefer ‘‘ Hernani”; 
and we find the last scene of it very dramatic. 
** The catastrophe would be revolting if it were 
so extravagant.” If Goethe ever called 
*Hernani” ‘“‘an absurd composition,” it is a 
pity ; he forgot that Spanish pride rendered the 
end a necessity. When Hugo wrote “ Hernani” 
he was full of the Romancero. 

The director of the Frangais told mo lately 
that the part of Don Carlos had always seemed 
absurd and tiresome till it was played by 
Worms. *‘ Hernani” might now be called “ Am- 
vition.” It was the dream of Moliére to write a 
piece under the name “ L’Ambitieux,” after the 
‘* Misanthrope.” Surely, young Don Carlos, 
when he delivers his monologues ; when he par- 
dons his enemies ; when he sacrifices his love, 
and bends all his soul toward glory and the 
Government, is an almost sublime personifica- 
tion of the ‘‘ambitious.” How will you describe 
the poet who writes such things? Is ho merely 
lyrical? Is not Don Carlos dramatic enough ? 
Ilow many other parts of the dramatic work of 
Hngo could I not cite where the lyric is com- 
pletely blended with the dramatic ? 

I will not dilate any longer on this subject. I 
will also pass over Alexandre Dumas, the father, 
and Scribe. The latter was a mere impression- 
ist ; he painted a state of society which exists no 
longer ; he is now unreadable, and he will soon 
be forgotten. Let us come at once to the living, 
to Augier and to Dumas, fils. Mr. Matthews 
confesses a great admiration for Augier, who is, 
to his mind, the foremost of the French drama- 
tists of our day. ‘“ M. Augier inherits the best 
traditions of French comedy. He is a true child 
of Boaumarchais, a true grandchild of Moliére.” 
The ‘‘Gendre de M. Poirier” is certainly a won- 

ful comedy ; it will remain, perhaps, longer 
e French stage than the ‘‘ Demi-Monde” 
Lihe ‘‘Dame aux Camélias,” which may be 
considered the masterpieces of Dumas, ji/s. I 
can remember the time when Augier was first 
spoken of. He had received an excellent educa- 
tion, and seemed to have incarnated the best tra- 
ditions of Greek and Latin and French literature. 
Some of his first verses had the terseness and 
simplicity of Corneille, others had all the grace 
and fluidity of Terence. I heard the other day 
‘“L’ Aventuritre,” and I admired its versifica- 
tion—so robust, so perfect, worthy of the poet of 
the seventeenth century ; and I wondered why 
the glory of Augier did not ascend to the very 
zenith. Wesay currently that people have the 
defects of their qualities; Augier has evidently 
always been classic in his admirations. His 
form is excellent, but he often places himself 
outside of real life. The ‘“ Aventuricre,” for in- 
stance, is not realistic enough ; Dumas has treat- 
ed the same subject in a very diferent manner. 
Augicr is not modern,. or rather he was not 
modern at the time when be could work the 
hardest. His ‘‘Gendre de M. Poirier,” the most 
modern of his comedies, is also the best. If he 
had always treated such subjects with his mar- 
vellous style and force, he would have made a 
greater name for himself. But he has been often 
too unreal; the ‘‘Cigué,” the ‘Aventuriére,” 
and many others have no real life. 

We fully agree with Mr. Matthews when he 

says that the ‘‘Gendre de M. Poirier’ is the 


+ 
nov 


His characters seem | 


All French judges will tell him | 


We cannot agree with | 
him, either, when he pronounces ‘‘ Ruy Blas” the | 





‘The 


model modern comedy of manners. Its only 
competitor for the foremost place, the ‘ Demi- 
Monde’ of M. Dumas, is fatally weighted by its 
subject.” The ‘“‘Gendre de M. Poirier” puts two 
worlds, two ideals, face to face—the rich bour- 
geoisie, issued from the Revolution, and the old 
nobility. The contrast is admirably drawn, and 
the effect is wonderful. Jules Sandeau’s ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle de La Seiglitre” also places two ideals 
in contrast. It isa pity Mr. Matthews does not 
mention this wonderful play ; it always reminds 
me of Sir Walter Scott, and of those fascinating 
novels in which the Puritans and the Cavaliers 
fight for their opposite causes. In ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
de La Seiglitre” the French émigré and the young 
officer of the Empire are brought together ; their 
characters, as well as all the incidental charac- 
ters, especially the lawyer—an admirable type— 
are painted with great perfection. 

The ‘‘Demi- Monde” only came after the 
“Dame aux Camélias.” It was a bold idea to 
rehabilitate and to place on the stage the forlorn 
woman, the outcast of society, the Lais of mo- 
dern times. These two pieces represent well the 
character and the réle of Dumas, fils. ‘Et 
l'amour m’a refait une virginité,” says tbe poct. 
Dumas had tried to make a virgin of the prosti- 
tute ; he had idealized her, transformed her by 
the operation of love, in the ‘‘Dame aux Camé- 
lias.” He saw afterward that this was a futile 
attempt ; that love was a forbidden fruit for 
some natures ; that they may long for its divine 
emotions without being able to reach them; that 
society has its just laws, founded on natures, on 
religion, on the most sacred sentiments, and that 
it must protect them against all comers ; and he 
wrote the ‘‘ Demi-Monde ”—the best piece of his 
répertoire, the most profound, the most correct, 
as it shows the struggle of society against the 
most dangerous of its offenders. 

Mr. Matthews was quite right in giving a 
place in his volume to Labiche, the most natu- 
rally comica] genius of our time, the mogt 
healthy moralist, though he only wrote farces 
for the Palais Royal. On the whole, we must 
compliment Mr. Matthews on his intimate know- 
ledge of our theatre, and thank him for his kind 
and sympathetic judgments, 
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Correspondence. 


THE CLIMATE AND THE.RULER OF 
MATABELE LAND. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In a criticism in the Nation of December 
1 last on a book I have recently edited (‘ Mata- 
bele Land and the Victoria Falls’), the writer 
has fallen into one or two apparent misconcep- 
tions which perhaps you would allow me to cor- 
rect. 

And here, in passing, I am anxious to remark, 
what I have seemingly failed in the preface to 
make clear, that the volume in question was 
published without any claim whatever to be a 
record of original discovery. Other writers, 


| from the time of Livingstone downward, have 


traversed and retraversed the country treated 
of, and it was precisely because they had done 
so, and given to the world the results of their 
somewhat hasty journcyings, that it was felt by 
myself and my advisers in this matter that a 
record of travel which filled in somewhat in de- 
tail what they had dealt with in extenso might 
possibly prove of interest to more than merely a 
‘“small circle of friends,” if indeed it were not of 
some positive value to future travellers. “Even 
in a country comparatively familiar to natural- 
ists,” a writer in the Times has since remarked, 
“Frank Oates’s observations on the people, 


| ters of fact of some importance. 
| which my brother encountered in reaching the 
| Zambesi were not, I would submit, attributable, 
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natives and Boers, and the natural history will 
be found to contain much that is fresh and 
original.” 

The misconceptions, however, in your article 
to which I chiefly allude have reference to mat- 
The difficultics 


as stated in your article, ‘* chiefly to the climate,” 
or even in any great measure to it, but, as fre- 


| quently insisted on in the volume itself, to the 
| obstructiveness of native character—whether 


actuated by a lust for gain, or a not unnatural 
suspicion of one whose objects were wholly un- 
intelligible to them, I cannot pretend to say ; 
perhaps by both. It is certain at all events that 
the King and his subjects threw every possible 
obstacle in the way of his advance ; and the fair 
seeming of Lobengula’s early conduct, so pointed- 
ly alluded to in your article, was unfortunately 
not supported by later experience. There ap- 
peared, in fact, only too much reason to suspect 
the sincerity of the monarch and his subjects, 
and I may add, as corroborative of this opinion, 
that there is now unhappily but little doubt in 
the minds of most men in this country that the 
late spirited explorer, Captain Patterson, who, 
with all his followers, perished some years since 
in the Matabele country, was treacherously 
poisoned by order of that specious potentate. 
With traders and hunters the oase perhaps is 
different, as Lobengula is too shrewd to dis- 
courage trade ; but for those visiting the country 
with objects of a different character, there are 
dangers to be encountered more serious than 
those presented by the climate. 

Again, as regards the climate, your article, as 
it seems to me, leaves room for misapprehension 
in a reader’s mind. Tho climate almost of the 
entire country, it should be explained, is healthy 
in a remarkable degree ; so much so that, as a 
matter of fact, at least one-half of the traders 
and settlers who are mot with there are men of 
broken health or constitutions who have been 
tempted from their own country by representa- 
tions of its extreme salubrity, which in almost 
every instance are sustained by fact, and espe- 
cially in cases of pulmonary disorder. It is only 
the neighborhood of the larger rivers, and 
notably of the Zambesi and Ramaqueban, that 
is unhealthy, and this only at certain seasons, 
which are perfectly well known to every one, 
and can always be avoided where a traveller is 
not impelled, as in the case of my brother, to 
pursue his course for purposes of inquiry or re- 
search at an improper time. Traders, hunters, 
and settlers, who can choose their own time, 
have next to nothing to fear in this respect, but 
may expect a climate which will well repay 
them for a long journey in pursuit of it. 

With regard to my brother's claim to “‘ espe- 
cial notice either as a traveller or a naturalist,” 
it is not for me to speak; but I am anxious at 
least that his dear-bought exporience should be 
turned to the use of others ; and, as questions of 
climate and native character are of first impor- 
tance in any country regarded as a field for 
future enterprise, I trust you will give a place to 
this communication in your columns. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
C. G. OaTEs. 


New University Cius, Lonpox, Dec, 24, 1881. 





THE PAINTER RICHTER. 


To THE Eprror or THE NaTIon: 

Sm: In your issue of January 5 you name 
Gustav Richter, painter, among the dead of the 
year. It seems that the cable-message of Sep- 
tember 2 which announced the artist’s death 
wasanerror. A private letter from an Ameri- 
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can art-student in Berlin, dated November 24, 
runs as follows : 


‘Tread with much surprise, in the October 
number of the Review, the obituary of Gustav 
Richter, the artist, as he was in very good health 
(for a man who suffers as he does from gout) yes- 
terday. . He entertained yesterday at dinv- 
ner a party of artists, one of whom, my master, 
Prof, Gussors, spoke of him as being exception- 
ally entertaining.” 

Respectfully, S. R. KozHuer. 

Bexcu GLEN AVE., ROXBURY, Jan. 10, 1882. 





PLAGIARISM ON A PLAGIARIST. 


To Tue Epiror or THE NaTION: 

Srr: In the last number of the Nation, I ob- 
serve acriticism of the latest novel of Thomas 
Hardy, entitled ‘A Laodicean,’ and in yester- 
day’s Tribune ‘‘G. W. 8.,” the London corre- 
spondent of that paper, withdrawing his opera- 
glass for the moment from the contemplation of 
Mrs. Langtry, alludes to an alleged plagiarism 
by a dramatic author named Pinero from one 
of Hardy’s earlier novels, ‘Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.’ 

I am reminded thereby of a somewhat curious 
plagiarism of which Hardy has himself been 
guilty in ‘A Laodicean.’ It occurs in the de- 
scription of Sir William De Stancy, a decayed 
baronet and whilom “plunger” of the British 
turf. In chapter v. of ‘A Laodicean’ Hardy 
pictures De Stancy as follows : 


‘‘He was the star, as I may say, of fashion 
forty yearsago. . . . Ican seem tosee now 
the exact style of his clothes. They were always 
of a very light color—a neat white hat, white 
trousers, white silk handkerchief ; aye, and his 
handsome face, as white as his clothes with keep- 
ing late hours, There was nothing black about 
him put his hair and his eyes—he wore no beard 
at that time—and they were black indeed. The 
like of his style of coming on the racecourse was 
never seen there before nor since. He drove his 
barouche himself, and it was always drawn by 
four beautiful white horses, with two outriders 
on matches to’em, rode in harness-bridles. In 
his rear was a saddle-horse groom, leading a 
thoroughbred hack, aud at the rubbing-post was 
another groom—all in splendid liveries—waiting 
with another hack. What a ’stablishment he 
kept up at that time! I remember hin, sir, 
with thirty race-horses in training at once, sev- 
enteen coach-horses, twelve hunters at his box 
t’ other side of London, four chargers at Bud- 
mouth, and ever so many hacks. . . . So 
*twas no surprise that the castle that bears his 
name passed into other hands. . . . ‘Tis quite 
recently since his illness that he came to that 
little place within sight of the buildings that 
once were the pride of his ancestors and him- 
self.” . 


Compare with the above the following descrip- 
tion of Colonel Mellish, apparently a former 
ornament of British racing circles, taken from a 
very readable article entitled ‘‘ The Turf,” pub- 
lished in 1833 in the Quarterly Review (English), 
vol. xlix. of thut publication, page 331, etc. ; and 
there is, to say the least, a striking similarity 
apparent : 


“The star of the racecourse of modern times 
was the late Colonel Meilish, certainly the clev- 
erest man of his day as regards the science and 
practice of the turf. . . . Weremembereven 
the style of his dress, uliar for its lightness of 
hue: his neat white hat, white trousers, white 
silk stockings—aye, and we may add his white 
but handsome face. There was nothing black 
about him but his hair and his mustachios, 
which he wore by virtue of his commission, and 
which to him were an ornament. The like of 
his style of coming on the racecourse at New- 
market was never witnessed there before him 
nor since. He drove his barouche himself, drawn 
by four beautiful white horses, with two out- 
riders on matches to them, ridden in harness- 
bridles. In his rear was a saddle-horse groom, 
leading a thoroughbred hack, and at the rub- 
bing-post on the heath was another groom—all 
in crimson liveries—waiting with a second hack. 
But we marvel when we thivk of his establish- 
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ment. We remember him with thirty-eight 
race-horses in training, seventeen coach-horses, 
twelve hunters in Leicester, four chargers at 


into other hands. 





Brighton, and not a few hacks. . . . Weare | 
not surprised that the domain of Blythe passed | 
Colonel Mellish ended | 


his days, not in poverty, for he acquired a com- | 


petency with his lady, but in a small house 
within sight of the mansion which had been the 
pride of his ancestors and himself.” 

I do not criticise the use made of the sciséors 
in the above instance by Mr. Hardy, but call at- 
tention to it as a specimen of the manner in 
which the inventive labors of novelists are 
doubtless often abridged, and as an illustration 
of the danger attending such abridgment. 

Ian, sir, very respectfully yours, 

Cuan.es T. F. Spoor. 

JaNUaRY 9, 1882. 





CANADIAN COPYRIGHT. 


To Tnx Epiror oF TaE NATION: 


Sm: Your issue of the 5th instant, under the 
heading, ‘ Mark Twain’s Visit to Canada,” con- 
tains the statement that ‘‘a Canadian copyright 
cannot be obtained unless the author is domiciled 
in Capada,” and you express the opinion that 
“A treaty between England and the United 
States which left the status of copyright in Can- 
ada undetermined, might lead to complications 
of a serious character.” 

Now, section 4 of the Canadian Copyright Act 
of 1875 provides that ‘‘ Any person domiciled in 
Canada, or in any part of the British Possessions, 
or being a citizen of any country having an in- 
ternational copyright treaty with the United 
Kingdom,” may obtain a Canadian copyright 
under theact. So that if Mark Twain and other 
American authors find themselves excluded from 
the benefit of this very liberal clause, they must 
blame their own Government, which has so long 
resisted the efforts of the British Government 
to establish an international copyright treaty. 
Should such a treaty ever be arranged, special 
provisions respecting “* the status of copyright in 
Canada” would seem to be superfluous, as Ameri- 
can authors could immediately claim the benefit 
of the act above cited.—Yours respectfully, 

E, LaFLEeur. 


10 Excnancr Cocnt, Hoeritar STRERT, 
MONTREAL, January 14, 1382. 





[The Canadian copyright question is much 
more complicated than our correspondent 
seems to imagine. At present Canadian copy- 
right cannot be obtained by an American citi- 
zen unless he is domiciled in Canada, or at any 
rate has a British domicile. Our statement 
was, we admit, too narrow. It is very true, 
also, that under the act of 1875 the ratitication 
of a treaty between the United States and 
England would enable American citizens 
to secure copyright in Canada, but the 
trouble is that what the Canadians want, 
and have wanted for years, is much less 
international copyright than ‘‘ cheap books.” 
When the system of pirating English books 
sprang up in this country the Canadians 
began to hanker after American reprints, much 
preferring them to dear English editions. A 
curious sort of compromise was arrived at, the 
full history of which our correspondent will 
find stated in the report of the late royal com- 
mission. by which the Canadians were to be 
allowed to import American (pirated) copies 
of English books into Canada, and to recom- 
pense the English author by an import duty 
of 123 per cent., which was to be collected in 
the Canadian custom-houses aud paid to him 








in lieu of a royalty. The system was a 
beautiful one on paper, but it did not 
work in practice, because the reprints in- 
stead of coming through the custom-houses 
came round them, the duties were not paid, 
and while the Canadian public got cheap 
books, the British author did not get his 123 
percent. The statistics given by the commis 
sion show that in ten years, in all the colonies 
to which the system applies, only a few hun 
dred pounds were collected and paid over. 
What Canada wants with regard to the 
proposed treaty now we do not know 
The act of 1875 would very likely, as 
our correspondent says, be quite enough 
to protect the American author; but the 
Canadians’ desire to protect foreign authors 
has always been colored by their love of cheap 
books, and it has been publicly announced 
that they desire to be represented in the pend 
ing negotiations, so that they donot themselves 
seem to consider that the law of 1875 covers 
the ground. Possibly the Canadian publish 
ers may now think that the lawof 1875 went 
too far; that what is good enough for Eng 
land and the United States is good enough for 
them, and that if Canada gives a foreign 
author a copyright, he ought to have his 
book manufactured in Canada, Whatever 
authors may think, no American pubiisher 
** can ask fairer” than that.—Ep. Natron. } 





TARIFF TINKERING. 
To THe Eprronor Tr Nation : 

Sir : If so intelligent a man as your corre 
spondent I. J. Wistar is can see no better way 
to amend the tariff than the plan proposed by 
him, what can you expect of the average Con 
gressman with interested parties behind him 
using every appliance, legitimate and illegiti- 
inate, to influence him? It is astrong argument 
for a commission of experts when such a man as 
Mr. Wistar has no better plan to propose. Let 
us look at 1t a moment : 


“It would be safe to enact immediately a law, 
to take effect in six montlis, that no import duty 
should exceed the maximum of forty per cent.’ 


The passage of such a law would (according to 
the theory that duties add just so much to the 
value of an article) reduce at once the value of 
the property of an innocent holder of merchan- 
dise, in some cases equal to twenty or thirty per 
cent. Such an unsettling of values would not be 
tolerated for a moment in any other country. 

Again. Duties on raw wool average from fifty 
to sixty percent. This plan would reduce them 
to forty. The manufacturer would not only 
have to bear the shrinkage upon all his wool, 
yarn, and goods, but would have to pay a duty 
on his wool of forty per cent., and receive pro- 
tection on his product of only forty per cent. 
Such an act would bring widespread ruin in its 
train. What is true of wool and woollens is true 
of many other interests. The fact that we are 
in the condition we are should not lead us to 
leap before we look, but it calls for the wisest 
consideration of the best minds in the country, 
so that the inevitable change, when it comes, shail 
deprive no home of the necessaries of life, but 
shall be a gradual one, and interfere as little as 
possible with the industries of the country, which 
have grown to such huge proportions under the 
present tariff. 

I, for one, do not believe in the kind of re 
vision which would be mace by the timber we 
have in Congress. Cc. 

Besron, January 14, 1882. 
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TAE GUITEAU CASE — “‘ REASONABLE 

DOUBT AS TO INSANITY.” 

To THE Epitor oF Tor NATION: 

SIR: ym- 
in the last number (8€2) of the Na- 
tion, you say, as to the question of ‘‘ reasonable 
doubt’ 


In your comment upon “8, J.’s” ¢ 


munication 


‘Precisely what this means no judge has 
ever been able to explain to any jury, and the 
rule itself is capable of two widely diiferent in- 
terpretations. [t may mean either that the 
prisoner is entitled to have the judge tell the 
jury that to convict they must be satisfied of his 
guilt beyond a reasonable doubt, or that they 
must be satistied beyond a reasonable doubt as 
to every particular fact which goes to make up 
the guilt—e.g., sanity, identity, presence at the 
time of the commission of the crime.” 

The true 
at this 
pre ne 


formly 


rule, and the only one that I know of 
writing, by the Su- 
of this State (Missouri), and uni- 
followed, in the case of the State vs. 
Evans, 55 Mo., 450, where the court instructs the 
jury **reasonable doubt” as fol- 
‘That if, from all the evidence in the 
case, they have a reasonable doubt of defendant's 
guilt, they will acquit; but such a doubt to 
authorize an acquittal must be a real and sub- 


is that laid down 
Court 


and defines 
lows: 


stantial doubt of defendant’s guilt, and not a | 


mere possibility of his innocence.” This wasa 


ease where insanity was not a defence. The 
has been given in Ohio and 
other States, and whether this ‘‘explains” any 
more to the jury is a question that might admit 
of some metaphysical hair-splitting. 

The same instruction has been given in a case 
(53 Mo., 257) where insanity was set up as a de- 
fence, are told that “all the facts,” 


*‘all the circumstances and facts,” must be con- 


same instruction 


and the jury 


sidered by them, and instructions calling atten- | 


tion to and singling out particular facts are ex- 
pressly denicd (see 18 Mo., 419, 31 Mo., 147, and 34 
Mo., 209). The rule as stated seems certainly in 
consonance with reason, and a necessary safe- 
guard and protection to a defendant when life 
and liberty are in jeopardy. 

As to the question of burden of proof when 
insanity is a defence, there is great conflict 
among the American decisions. 
of 
ponderance numeri 

t 


in such cases 


The majority 
the earlier decisions, and probably the pre- 
ally, hold that the defendant 
satisfy the jury by a prepon- 
of evidence ; but a large number, and 
reasoned modern authorities, hold that 


insanity is set 


mus 
derance 
the best 
where the defendant the 


» jury 


"1r ? 
up pv 


burden is not shifted, but th must acquit 
evidence, they have a reasonable 


nbt that defendant 


if, from all 


f 
dk was insane at the time of 
] 


the act 
The Supreme Court of Michigan, being one of 
the abiest in the country, thus speaks, t 
Chief-Justice Cooley 


can jurists ai 


hrough 
. one of the greatest Ameri- 
id law-writers, in reference to the 
question of the burden of proof and the cases 
which hold it to be upon t] 


overlook or di 


1e defendant: ‘‘ They 
regard an important and neces- 

nt in the crime of murder, and they 
strip the defendant of that presumption of inno- 
cence which the humanity of the law casts over 
him, and which attends him from the initiation 
of the 
Here 


proceedings until the verdict is rendered.” 
he defines murder as being committed by a 
person of sound mind and discretion, etc., and 
says that the prosecution must prove not only kill- 
ing, but the malicious intent: ‘ There is no such 
thin 

of the offence so as to leave a part to be estab- 
lished by the prosecution, while as to the rest 
the defendant takes upon himself the burden of 
proving a negative. The idea that the burden 
of proof shifts in these cases is unphilosophical, 
and at war with the fundamental principles of 
criminal late. The presumption of innocence is 








in law as a separation of the ingredients | 


| 
| 
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a shield to the defendant throughout the pro- 
ceedings, until the verdict of the jury establishes 
the fact that, beyond a reasonable doubt, he not 
only committed the act, but that he did so with 
malicious intent” (17 Mich., 9, and 38 Mich., 
482). 

In this multitude of counsellors and conflict, 
the position of Judge Cox in the Guiteau case is 
a most difficult one. If in doubt, he should cer- 
tainly lean to mercy. ALBERT YOUNG. 

KANSAS City, Mo. 


THE FRUITS OF THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 
To Tur EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: If it be admissible to add another to the 
communications called forth by your criticism 
of Mrs. Dall’s book on California, I would call 
attention to a fatal flaw in Mr. Elliott’s com- 
parison of California grapes with those produced 
in the East. He compares that which is not 
comparable, since the grape varieties he men- 
tions—the Delaware, Catawba, and Concord— 
are specifically as distinct from the Old-World 
grapes grown almost exclusively in California 
as the apricot is from the peach, or the pear from 
the apple. The American grape varieties are 
not to be found in the general market of this 
State as yet; and, while few will differ from 
Mr. Elliott in awarding to them the prize as the 
best eating-grapes, on account of their agreeable 
‘‘musky ” flavor, those who, like myself, have 
had an opportunity of comparing the same varie- 
ties of California growth will as unhesitatingly 
award the prize to the latter, as against those of 
the Lake Shore or of Missouri. There is good 
reason why this should be so, as the bunches 
always ripen uniformly here, and may take as 
much time for it as they please. 

As the Atlantic and Mississippi Valley States 
produce no Muscats, Hamburgs, Sweetwaters, 
Rieslings, or any other grapes of the European 
stock, no comparisons with the ‘‘ average” crop 
of California are possible. 

As to the general issue, I would remark that, 
while Eastern growers of fruit have long ago 
determined which are the best localities for 
growing each fruit, so that the inferior products 
have been driven out of the market one or two 
generations ago, the average fruit-crop of Cali- 
fornia is as yet in the tentative stage. It is only 
when experience shall have excluded the unsuit- 
able localities and varieties that a fair compari- 
son as to ultimate capabilities and excellence is 
possible to any but those who have made a com- 
parative local study of the subject. 

E,. W. HILGARD. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, COELEGE OF AGRI- 

CULT JRE, BERKELEY, Jan. 7, 1882. 


Notes. 


THE Free Circulating Library, in this city, 
is making very satisfactory progress. We 
have before now called attention to the im- 
portance of this attempt to establish the nu- 
cleus for a public library in New York, and 


the support with which it has met already 


in the short time of its existence shows that 
the views of its promoters are sound, and 


absolutely free to all classes without distinction, 


and it is the only library the growth and in- 
crease of which have been solely regulated by the | 


actual demand, That is to say, the managers, 
with a few shelves full of books, put to a practi- 
cal test the question so often asked, but never 
before answered, whether the absence of any 
great public circulating library in New York 
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was duo to the fact that the people of the city 
did not care for one, or because no serious at- 
tempt had ever been set on foot to make one ac- 
cessible tothem. They therefore offered to cir- 
culate their scanty collection among those who 
cared enough about it tocome and get the books. 
The demand was immediately proved to exist, 
and in the course of a few months another fact 
was demonstrated about which a good deal of 
doubt was entertained at the start—that the cir- 
culation of books in this way did not result in 
their loss either by carelessness or theft. Dutr- 
ing the past year 69,230 volumes (counting 
each time any book is taken out) have been 
circulated, and only six have disappeared. It 
is interesting to learn, also, that but sixty-four 
per cent. of the circulation is of works of fic- 
tion—a much smaller percentage than in most 
other libraries. The trustees have decided, as 
the means at their disposal increase, to establish 
small libraries all over the city, in the centres of 
the poorest and most thickly-s2ttled districts. 
The books are to be specially selected with refer- 
ence to the wants of the community to be sup- 
plied, and reading-roomsare tobe attached toeach 
library. What the trustees need now is a small 
fund to secure the erection of the first of these, 
and a public meeting will soon be held at which 
their plans will be fully stated. The trustees and 
managers are well known in New York, and 
their names are identified with honest philan- 
thropic work, not dilettante charity, What they 
propose is very different from those benevolent 
enterprises so common nowadays, which are 
galvanized into a sickly vitality by the desire of 
a few idle people to find something that has a be- 
nevolent look with which tooccupy their time. It 
isa real effort to make the dull, squalid life of the 
poor in New York a little brighter, and more 
happy, and less ignorant than it is now; to bring 
the means of this to their doors; to give them 
actually, so far as it can be done, those opportu- 
nities for intellectual improvement and recrei- 
tion the abstract beauty and value of which 
everybody is ready to admit, and indeed so fond 
of moralizing and dreaming over, but which 
we make after all few sacrifices to forward. 


—The revision of ‘ Appletons’ Cyclopedia, 
which was in active progress during 1881, was 
in large part suspended on the 51st of December 
in order to await the publication of the Tenth 
U. 8. Census, from which of course many of its 
data will be derived. The appearance of the 
Census is expected for about the first of next 
July ; but in view of the fact that it has long 
been postponed already, as well as of the notorious 
delays of Government book-making in general, 
it may be doubted whether the Messrs. Appleton 
will find that part of their material ready to 
hand for many months to come. The delay, 
meanwhile, should inure to the benefit of their 
forthcoming third edition, for it gives opportu- 
nity for a more careful revision than would 
otherwise be possible of what we may call the 
permanent element of the ‘Cyclopedia ’—the 
completed biography and history of remoter 
past times. These are subjects in which, as all 
students know, thoroughness is too often lacking 
in a popular cyclopedia. We learn that care is 
to be taken, in accordance with our recent sug- 
gestion (Nation, Dec. 29), to facilitate, by a full 


j - " $ ti ~ ; ‘iE , 
that the need of such an institution is real. It | use of paragraphs, side-titles (as in the ‘ Ency 


is the only circulating library in the city that is | 


clopedia Britannica’), and other printer’s de- 
vices, the work of readers in searching the 
longer articles of the ‘ Cyclopedia.’ 


— Timbuctoo, according to the Revue de Géo- 
graphie, is supposed to contain a number of pri- 
vate collections of manuscripts, and now that the 
mines of Mount Athos have been found to be ut- 
terly exhausted, the hunter for classical gems 
must turn his attention further south, He cannot 
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expect to find originals in the heart of Africa ; 
but even Arabic translations of the lost books of 
Livy’s History, and of the ‘ Annals’ of Tacitus, 
would be worth a journey through the Sudan. 
Any such find would be welcome for more than 
one reason. In comparison with the vast field 
open to scientific observers, classical studies begin 
to show some signs of being overcrowded and 
overworked. It would be a novel occupation 
(with a plentiful chance of controversy) to re- 
translate the recovered treasures from the flow- 
ery Arabic into the concise and nervous style of 
the historian of the Empire, or even into the 
flowing periods of the historian of the Republic. 
Livy would be easy enough; but Tacitus would 
furnish a longer amusement. As we were deluged 
a decade ago with translations of the ‘ Iliad’ and 
‘Odyssey,’ and since then with rival versions of 
the greater Greek dramatists, we should proba- 
bly have half a dozen simultaneous claimants for 
the honor of relating the events of the reigns of 
Caligula and Claudius in the original Latin. 


—By the way, why should not the poet Payne, 
whose complete translation of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ rumor says, is to be decidedly improper, 
veil its nakedness in a learned tongue, and draw 
his language not from a well of English defiled 
but from the tanks of Apuleius, or, when neces- 
sary, of Petronius Arbiter? Neither would be 
very difficult to imitate, and there are verses in 
Petronius as there are in the ‘Thousand and 
One Nights.’ Mr. Payne, who is vouched for 
as an accomplished Arabic scholar, must 
have an aptitude for languages. But, to 
speak more seriously, Payne’s translation will 
be an important addition to English lite- 
rature. He is a master of English. His 
poems have achieved a reputation in an age 
when the amount of public attention to be 
divided among poetry is diminishing as much as 
the number of poets increases. His translation 
of Villon is warmly commended by those who 
have been fortunate enough to see the very 
limited edition. He will give us the graceful 
Arabic verses with which Alif Laila is thickly 
bestrewn (as Lane first showed the Western 
world), not, as Lane did, in prose distinguished 
from the rest only by its smalltype, but as Eng- 
lish poetry. Perhaps in England the Villon 
Society, under whose auspices the very few 
copies of the work are to be issued for the bene- 
fit of a select few, will not allow any mutilated 
edition to be published ; but in this country, ifa 
copyright law has not first been passed, some 
enterprising publisher will no doubt seize upon 
the work, and by omissions and easy changes 
render it fit for a public of children and of per- 
sons who object to seeing a spade called a spade. 
The admirers of Walt Whitman may protest 
against a squeamishness which makes such ex- 
purzation necessary ; but the general public 
will gladly welcome a presentation of the famous 
Arabian romance more adequate in the poetical 
portions, and possibly more exact in the prose. 


—The Revue Internationale d’ Enseignement, 
published by the Société de lEnseignement su- 
péncur, under the editorship of M. Dreyfus-Bris- 
sac, has completed its first year, second volume, 
and twelfth number. The relations of Ameri- 
can scholars with Germany are so much closer 
than those with France that this review has not 
attracted so much attention in this country as it 
deserves. The French element is naturally pro- 
minent in it ; the co-editors are among the most 
distinguished men of France—men such as Pas- 
teur, just elected a member of the Academy in 
the place of Littré; Boissier, the author of ‘ Cicé- 
ron et ses Amis’; Michel Bréal, Janet, Monod, 
Taine ; but the list of foreign correspondents is 
large, and their connection with the Revue is not 
nominal—witness the elaborate articles on Har- 
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vard. Many important questions have been 
discussed with fulness and vivacity. So, among 
others, the problem of the Gymnasium and 
Realschule, the statement of which in the Nation 
of December 22, 1881, has excited the liveliest 
interest in American educational circles. The 
last number of the Revue (December 15, 1881) con- 
tains, among other articles, a subacid criticism 
by M. Henry Martin of M. Guerrier’s life of 
Madame Guyon, with a graphic sketch of the 
career of that problematical saint, and a vindi- 
sation of Bossuet against Fénelon, M. Dreyfus- 
Brissac continues his ‘* Instruction publique sous 
la Révolution.” M. Pelet makes a plea for the 
establishment of chairs of Biblical Geography 
and Archzology in the Protestant faculties of 
theology, and for the foundation of an Ecole ce 
Jérusalem like the Ecole de Rome and the 
Ecole d’Athénes, At least, says M. Pelet, let us 
send our young pastors to travel in the Holy 
Land. M. Renan, commenting on M. Pelet’s 
letter, thinks that the Ecole de Jérusalem is half 
realized in the Ecole de Caire, which embraces 
the exploration of Syria and Palestine ; but he 
warmly seconds the other projects, especially 
the bursary for travelling in the East, *‘ which 
would be infinitely more useful to young pastors 
than sojourn at foreign schools, where very often 
no original instruction is to be found.” 

—In the retrospective section of the Perue, an 
extract from the memoirs of Marmontel gives a 
vivid picture of the life of a collégien in the 
eighteenth century and, by the way, a sensible 
vindication of the old-fashioned course of study. 
‘The study of Latin,” he says, *‘in the upper 
classes constituted a course of elementary philo- 
sophy far richer, more extensive, and more 
really useful than those think who complain 
that nothing but Latin is taught in the high 
schools” (colléges). Among the correspondents, 
Dr. Steinbart, of the Pealschule at Duisburg, 
attacks the positions of Richter and Hollenberg, 
and will not suffer the successes gained by the 
pupils of the Realschule in the state examina- 
tions to be explained away. The account of 
M. Bert’s official reception is not without inte- 
rest nor without amusement. The obligatory 
phrase-making did not prevent the new Minister 
of Public Instruction from making some good 
points, such as would be impossible in the sweet 
accord of our Machine politics. When we have 
a Minister of Public Instruction, the *‘ Stalwart” 
secretary will address only ‘‘ Stalwart” profes- 
sors of mathematics, and there will be no danger 
of sly hits at ‘‘ Half-Breed” arithmeticians. The 
Revue appears monthly, and is published at 
24 francs a year, the year making two volumes 
of more than 600 pages each (Paris : G. Masson). 
For the character of the periodical, it cannot be 
considered dear. 





—It might be added that French school-bools 
are often surprisingly cheap. M. Weil's ‘ Mor- 
ceaux choisis d’Eschyle’ (Hachette, 1881), con- 
taining nearly the whole of the ‘‘ Prometheus,” 
with long extracts from the other pieces, except 
the ‘“‘Supplices "—the foot-notes clear, terse, sen- 
sible, the work of a master who does not need to 
parade erudition, with a bonne-bouche of emen- 
dations for the philological reader—fairly bound 
and clearly printed (231 pages), sells for one franc. 
With all our hopefulness for the future of the 
classics in America, there is no prospect of any 
demand here that would make such a publica- 
tion possible among us. 

—The success of Mr. Sims's “ Lights o’ Lon- 
don” at the Union Square Theatre has proved 
so great that it is likely to run all winter. This 
fact, coupled with the previous run of the play 
in London, is significant of the general condition 
of the dramatic art in both countries. The pecu- 
liarity of the ‘‘ Lights o’ London ”—which is put 


————— - NS ee —_ 


down on the bills as a “‘ powerful melodrama, in 


| five acts and eleven scenes "—is, that it is not, in 


any sense of the word hitherto recognized, a 
play atall. It contains a story, a pathetic plot, 
in the adventures of Harold Armytage (Mr. C 
R. Thorne, jr.), wrongfully suspected of crime, 
and his faithful wife, Bess Marks (Miss Sara 
Jewett). There is a villain in Clifford Arm 
tage (Mr. F. de Belleville), who pursues Har 
and his poor wife with merciless, unrelenting 
hate from one end of the play to the other, and 
to accomplish his base designs endeavors to 


compass their destruction by the foulest means 
| but is baffled of his prey at the last. Indeed, fo 


pure innocence, unredeemed villany, rapid 
suit, and the complete failure of the pursuer, \ 


ean recall nothing like it in the legitir 


| drama ; and to any one who has not been to t 


| 
j 


Union Square we can only give a faint idea of 
the impression it produces by saying that it 
minded usa little of the thrilling ballad, ‘ 
Villain still pursued her,” which used to be sung 
with such effect by the San Francisco Minstre!s 
There are twenty-nine characters mn the play, to 
say nothing of the policemen, grooms, country 
men, costermongers, and maids—amounting 
‘‘over one hundred supernumeraries "who, 
when they appear in force on the pretty lit- 
tle stage of the Union Square for the 

pose of representing a street crowd, creat 
scene of confusion which beggars description 
and hugely delights the audience. With rr 
gard to incident, there is enough in the * Light 
o’ London” for at least eleven plays of five 
acts ench—some of it tragic, some comic, 
pathetic, some criminal, some vulgar, some 
refined, but all exciting. There is a murder 
in the first act, a realistic second-story com 
municating room fight in the last; there is an 
attempted drowning and a reseue, with a 
very good piece of cold-and-starvation acting b 
Miss Jewett. These, however, are mere hints of 
the dramatic feast provided by Mr. Sims. Why 
ther he meant to take a leaf out of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde's book, and give the public a picture of 
what is known among the wsthetes as a“ broad 
national life,” we do not know ; but, if he did, it 
is unfair to him that so narrow a stage should 
But tl 
chief peculiarity of the piece is that it is not a 


play. It has absolutely no construction, The 


have bee n selected for the purpose, 


incidents and scenes of which it is made up fo! 
low one another in a chronological, not a dra- 
matic order, somewhat in the manner in which a 
good special pleader fifty years ago would bave 
narrated the events constituting his ‘‘cause of 
action.” If it had been done on a theory, it 
night be said to be an application of the doe 
trines of the naturalistic school to dramatic 


form. It really contains a suggestion which 


| any clever. young writer who wants to make a 


| 
i 


+ 


reputation by starting a brand-new idea micht 
make a great dealof. The traditional notion cf 
a play involves the idea of an intrigue, or com- 
plication introduced into the situation of the 
characters, and the correlated dénouement 
which unravels it. But this is not the way 
things happen in real life. In real life, when we 


} are accused of murdering and robbing our aged 


father, we always know whether the accusation 
is just or not, and there is no need of any 
mystery about it. If the evidence is against us, 
what we do is to give ‘‘leg-bail,” and very sur 
prising adventures we may have in giving it. 
Attempts may be made to shoot, drown, or 
starve us, and finally to convict us by perjured 
evidence in a court of justice ; and these thing 
may all be successively represented on the 
stage. The representation, too, if well done, 
will be sure to excite interest ; for there is no- 
thing mankind likes better than a hunt of any 
kind, and a human hunt is best of all. If the 
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prey escapes the uel purs ier at the end, it will 
be a melodrama ; if he is run down and killed, 
t will be a trage which would then be a sort 
of theatrical version of what the newspapers 
gi hen a murderer is hanged, under the head 
of vy of the crime In this way the 
tl of the future would burst through the 
fot im} d by tradition and usage, and be- 
cor ynething entirely new, in which drama- 
would have no more place than it has 
in the adventures of ‘* Billy the Kid” or those of 


a band of Texas “‘ road-agents.” 


~\i the Thalia Theatre last Friday alarge audi- 
ence Witnessed the first performance in this conn- 
try of the new operetta, ‘‘ Apajune, der Wasser- 
mann,” the music of which was written by 


Milloecker and the libretto by Zell and Genée, 
the indefatigable couple who, besides writing 
opercttas of their own, furnish the text-books for 
all the of the Viennese 
We say comic operas advisedly, for one 
of the principal characteristics of this school is 
that its works often exceed the proper limits of 
operetta and encroach on the domain of comic 


nearly comic operas 


7 ? 
school, 


opera by their grand finales, embellished arias, 
** Apajune ° 
exception to this rule, and a successful perform- 
ance of it is therefore only possible at a 
theatre that has an able artistic manager and 
can furnish a strong cast, which is fortunately 
the caseat the Thalia. Zell and Genée, who 
have shortened the life of many an operetta by 
failing to supply a good plot and entertaining 
dialogue, have in the present case furnished a 
story of more than ordinary interest. It is 
based on a superstition, supposed to be prevalent 
among the peasants of Wallachia, that a newly- 
married bride can secure a valuable present from 
the water-sprite Apajune, if on her wedding day 
she visits him in his grotto by the fountain. The 
tumanian boyars or princes (Prutshesko) take 
advantage of this superstition, to which they owe 
many a romantic episode in their lives. During 
the absence of the present Boyar at Paris, where 
he secures the hand of a robust ex-landlady va- 
lued at the custodian of his 
estates, Alexandri, passes himself off as the 
Boyar and assumes all his functions. Coming 
into the village where the marriage of the 
peasant Marcu is just being celebrated, he 
commands the bridegroom, in accordance with 
the established custom of the country, to call on 
him in the course of the day with his bride. While 
Marcu, who suspects his intentions, meditates on 
some plan of avoiding this danger, he opportune- 
ly falls in with two men disguised as females, 
who are on their way to the castle. The happy 
thought strikes him that he might introduce one 
of these persons as his wife and the other as his 
aunt, and thus deceive Alexandri. The disguised 
men are two officers, one of whom is the lover of 
the real Boyar'’s niece, who is expected at the 
castle that day, and with whom he intends to 
elope, since the Boyar and his wife are opposed to 
the match. They proceed to the castle, where 
a series of amusing scenes ensue, too complicated 
tonarrate. Meanwhile the fair Nalalitza, Marcu’s 
bride, misses her husband, and hearmg that he has 
been scen going toward the castle with two fe 
, Starts in jealous pursuit of him. At the 
castle she meets the Boyar, who endeavors to con- 
sole her for her lover's perfidy, and advises her to 
carry out her intended plan of visiting Apa- 
june’s grotto. Meanwhile the Boyar’s niece 
has effected her escape with her disguised lover, 
and when the fact becomes known Marcu is ac- 
cused of having assisted them and is thrown 
intoa dungoon. The dungeon leads into a sub- 
terranean passage which Marcu follows until 
he suddenly finds himself near Apajune’s 
grotto. To his surprise he behelds Ale» 
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andr, who, 
turn, had resolved on fiight, but previously de- 
termined to carry out his plan of duping Nata- 
liiza. Marcu puts him to flight, and then, find- 
ing that he has left his Apajune costume behind, 
resolves to put it on in order to test his bride’s 
fidelity, if she comes. He has hardly retired 
when athird Apajune, this time the Boyar, makes 
hisappearance, Marcuencounters him, too, and 
treats him to an involuntary bath in the fountain, 


having heard of the Boyar’s re- 


| on emerging from which he not only consents 
| to leave the peasant couple in peace, but agrees 








to the marriage of his niece with the young offi- 
cer. Milloecker’s musical setting of this plot is of 
that sensueus, semi-Oriental quality which, com- 
bined with honest German workmanship, makes 
Viennese operettas so refreshing to listen to, 
That there are numerous passages which suggest 
the work of some of his colleagues cannot be de- 
nied. But there are others of that incisive 
originality which fixes them at once in the mem- 
ory of the hearer, and causes them to be whis- 
tled and hummed in the street after a first hear- 
ing. The stirring march in the first act would 
be quite worthy of Suppé, while a waliz and a 
polka which recurs as a sort of leading motive 
would do honor to Strauss. The performance 
was so excellent in every respect that it would 
be superfluous to specify the merits of each actor. 
Suffice it to say that the audience was highly 
amused and very enthusiastic in its applause 
throughout the evening. ‘* Apajune” will be re- 
peated until further notice. It deserves a long 
and prosperous career. 


—Mr. Remenyi’s plan of giving a solo-violin 
concert without the assistance of another instru- 
ment throughout the evening is one of those 
tricks of virtuosity which are sure to drawa 
large audience on account of their novelty. Stein- 
way Hall was so crowded on the evening of the 
11th inst. that it would have been difficult to find 
a square foot of standing-room. The audience 
suggested in appearance those seen at Koster & 
Bial’s and similar places, and applause was be- 
stowed on everything without much discrimina- 
tion. Mr. Remenyi played in the first part of 


| the concert three pieces from Bach’s violin 


sonatas. The second part consisted of arrange- 
ments and original Compositions, and the third 
of four capriccios from Paganini’s twenty- 
four studies. Mr. Remenyi has been so long 
before the public that all his merits, defects, 
and eccentricities are well known. He is at his 
best in those wild and unmethodical Hungarian 
pieces which, according to Liszt, his countrymen 
owe to the Gypsies. Classical music he plays 
like an amateur, and not even a good amateur. 
That he so frequently plays out of tune is not to 
be wondered at in view of the fact that when he 
is tuning his violin and has succeeded in getting 
it all right, he turns the screw a little more and 
gets it all wrong again before he begins to 
play. His intonation, it is true, is never so 
shockingly defective as that of some opera sing- 
ers recently heard at the Academy of Music, 
and a person who has not sharpened his hear- 
ing by playing on a string instrument himself 
would not notice it in many cases. But a 
great violinist who aspires to give a con- 
cert by himself, should play so as to satisfy the 
most delicate ear, since this is a feat which thou- 


sands of amateurs can accomplish. More an- 


noying than his uncertain pitch is the roughness 
of his bowing in loud passages. It may be partly 
the fault of his instrument, but the coarse, rat- 
tling sound of his G string, as played by him, is 
often annoying and mars some of his best effects. 
However. if it offended against certain critical 
principles, Mr. Remenyi’s concert must yet be 
pronounced a popular success, and it is only to 
be feared that seme other violinist will now be 
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tempted to give a concert on the G string 
alone. 


—Haydn, Beethoven, and Schumann, in chro- 
nological order, were represented on the pro- 
grammo of the fourth Philharmonic concert on 
Saturday evening Haydn’s D major Sympho- 
ny, the twelfth of those which he composed in 
England, is an excellent illustration of its au 
thor’s inexhaustible source of melody and spon- 
taneous workmanship. Haydn’s proper sphere 
was the string quartet, a department in which 
he has been surpassed only by Beethoven. In all 
his symphonies the string quartet gives the pre- 
dominant color, and he even expressed his regrets 
to a friend in his old age that now, when he was 
about to leave the world, he had only just learned 
the use of wind instruments. Yet he does make 
charming use of them on occasion, but not suffi- 
ciently to give his works that kaleidoscopic 
variety of color we are accustomed to in modern 
works. What atones for this in Haydn’s best 
symphonies is the exquisite finish of detail. To 
hear one of them is like strolling through a 
meadow filled with flowers and grasses. To one 
who takes only a bird’s-eye view the meadow 
wil] seem monotonous ; but the connoisseur who 
examines the individual grasses, ferns, and flowers 
will discover in them an inexhaustible variety 
of beautiful forms and hues. In the second 
selection, Beethoven’s Concerto in G major op. 
58, Mr. Thomas’s orchestra had the assistance of 
Mr. Joseffy, who had never before been heard 
in this composition in New York. The cadenzas 
were Rubinstein’s. Joseffy’s playing was defi- 
cient in impetuosity where this quality was 
called for; but it was characterized by such a 
marvellous perfection of execution, a distinctness 
of touch, and soulful dwelling on sustained notes, 
that the applause accorded him by the audience 
was fully justified. An encore, which is usually 
such a nuisance, was not out of place here, since 
a piano solo offered an agreeable contrast to the 
other numbers, all of Which were orchestral. Of 
Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony, which brought 
the concert to a close, nothing need here be 
said, as it was discussed in connection with the 
last Brookiyn Philharmonic concert. The magic 
wand of Mr. Thomas, as usual, succeeded in con- 
juring a compact volume of sound such as fan 
be heard in this country only at our Philhar- 
monic concerts. At the next concert a new 
symphony, ‘ Tell,” by Hans Huber, will be the 
novelty, the other pieces being Mozart’s D major 
Symphony No. 5 and two movements of Beetho- 
ven’s String Quartet No. 9 in C. 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE.—I. 


Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito, 1788-1815. 
Edited by General Fleischmann. From the 
Frencb, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. Jobn 
Lillie. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low & Co.; 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1881. 


Tur ‘Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito’ are not 
remarkable for that vivacity of style and pic- 
turesque portraiture of character which French 
momoirs generally exhibit. They give us no 
such living panorama of the court of Napoleon 
as is to be found in the ‘ Memoirs of Madame de 
Rémusat.’ Count Miot de Melito was, appa- 
rently, a steady-going official, of strictly busi- 
ness habits—such a man as heads of governments 
and departments love to have about them—exe- 
cuting all works entrusted to him with careful 
diligence, strong in statistical information, and 
so forth, but certainly not a literary artist. 
However, any man is welcome to students of 
history who has anything to tell us, directly 
from his own personal experience, of the first 
Napoleon. Mean and repulsive as was the char- 
acter of the Corsican soldier, he possesses the 
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inexhaustible attractiveness of genius. We are 
always willing to read about him, because we 
recognize that there was that in his nature which 
our ordinary human plummets are unable to 
fathom. The gulf which divides him from 
what we may term the ‘ measurable” mon 
comes out clearly enough when we place him 
in contrast with his great military rival, the 
Duke of Wellington. There are no mysteries, 
so to speak, in the character of the Duke: we 
can catalogue his qualities, and account for the 
man. Not so with Napoleon. Shelley’s wonder- 
ful lines, written when he heard that the con- 
queror was dead in his far-off place of banish- 
ment. represent very truly the effect wrought 
upon the imagination by his meteoric career— 
“A torrent of ruin and death from his birth ”— 

as if some immeasurable cosmic force had taken 
human shape. Count Miot de Melito had spe- 
cial opportunities to give us information about 
Napoleon.. He was thrown into intimate rela- 
tions with him during his first Italian campaigns; 
subsequently he became the close friend and con- 
fidential adviser of Napoleon’s brother Joseph, 
and from this source obtained much knowledge 
of the inner workings of the Emperor’s restless 
and ambitious mind to which the world was a 
stranger. He was, moreover, greatly trusted by 
Napoleon himself, and when he became sole 
master of France Count Miot de Melito was em- 
ploved by him for the transaction of much im- 
portant and difficult business. These memoirs, 
accordingly, present us with a portrait of Napo- 
leon which possesses that fresh and living inte- 
rest which nearly always attaches to the record 
of what a man has himself seen and known. 

Count Miot de Melito was the French Ambas- 
sador at Florence when he first became acquaint- 
ed with Napoleon, who had then just received 
the command of the Army of Italy. Thisarmy, 
without clothes, without food, and without com- 
missariat, could barely hold its own against the 
combined forces of Austria and Piedmont. In 
two years from the date of his assuming com- 
mand, Napoleon, as all the world knows, had 
utterly destroyed the armies both of Piedmont 
and Austria. It is unnecessary to recount the 
story of this perhaps the greatest in point of 
generalship of all Napoleon’s campaigns ; but 
what is startlingly brought out in the ‘ Memoirs’ 
before us is the clearness with which Napoleon 
apprehended, ait this opening stage of his career, 
the goal at which he was to arrive. While still 
only General of the Army of Italy, he had deter- 
mined to become Emperor of France and: su- 
preme controller of the destinies of Europe. It 
was in the month of April, 1795, that Bonaparte, 
having arrived at Nice, wrote his first letter to 
the French Ambassador at Florence, announcing 
that he was about to put the army in motion and 
asking for information on the state of Italy. 

**T saw,” writes the Count, ‘‘at once by his 
style, which was concise and animated, although 
careless and incorrect, that he was no ordinary 
man. I was struck with a breadth and depth of 
view on military and political subjects such as I 
had not found in any corvenpenuionee which I 
had held up to that time with the generals of our 
Army of Italy. I predicted, therefore, either 
great success or great reverses. My uncertainty 
did not last long. The campaign was opened, 
and a series of victories as dazzling as they were 
unexpected, succeeding each other with surpris- 
ing quickness, raised the glory of our French 
soldiers, and that of the great captain who led 
them daily to fresh triumphs, to the highest. 
. « « The news reached to the centre of Italy, 
and the bulletins giving descriptions of these 








wonderful deeds of our troops, at first contra- | 


dicted, produced sheer bewilderment, when the 
force of truth convinced the most incredulous. 
Nothing was then thought of but how the tor- 
rent of war was to be turned away from regions 
it had not yet reached.” 

A few months later the Count had his first in. 


terview with the French genera] at Brescia, 


ee 





Napoleon was at that time about to begin the 
siege of Mantua, having driven the Austrians, 
under Beaulieu, across the Adige. 


“T was quite astonished at his appearance. 
Nothing could be more unlike the idea my imagi- 
nation had formed of him. In the midst of a 
numerous staff, saw a man below the middle 
heizht and of an extremely spare figure. His 
powdered hair, oddly cut, and falling squarely 
below the ears, reached down to his shoulders. 
He was dressed in a straight coat, buttoned up 
to the chin, and edged with very narrow gold 
embroidery, and he wore a tri-colored feather in 
his hat. At first sight he did not strike me vs 
handsome ; but his strongly-marked features, 
his quick and piercing eyes, his brusque and ani- 
inated gestures, revealed an ardent spirit, while 
his wide and thoughtful brow was that of a pro- 
found thinker. He made me sit near him, and we 
talked of Italy. He spoke in short sentences, and 
at that time of his life very incorrectly. ‘ 
ie crossed the rooms adjoining that in which he 
had received me, and gave some order to Murat, 
Lannes, and Junot, his aides-de-camp, and the 
other officers in attendance. Every one main- 
tained toward him an attitude of respect, and I 
nay even say of admiration. I saw none of 
those marks of familiarity between him and his 
companions that I had observed in other cases, 
and which was consonant with republican equal- 
ity. Hehad already assumed his own place, and 
kept others at a distance. ; returned 
to my hotel, greatly struck and in some sort be- 
wildered by what had just taken place.” 


Napoleon was then hardly five-and-twenty. 
He had held commarid of the Army of Italy but 
a few months ; but he made no concealment of 
his determination to regulate his conduct in 
complete independence of the Government at 
Paris. ‘The Commissioners of the Directory,” 
he told Count Miot de Melito, “count for ro- 
thing in my policy. Let them busy themselves, 
and welcome, with the administration of the 
public revenues, for the moment at least ; the 
rest does not concern them.” The full disclosure, 
however, of Bonaparte’s far-reaching ambition 
was not made to the Count until some time 
later. Mantua had then fallen, and Austria was 
soliciting peace. The young General (it was in 
the summer of 1797) was at Montebello, where 
he kept up a brilliant court rather than the 
headquarters of an army. 


“* Strict etiquette already reigned around him; 
his aides-de-camp and his officers were no longer 
received at his table, and he had become fastidi- 
ous in the choice of the guests whom he admitted 
to it. An invitation was an honor eagerly 
sought, and obtained with great difficulty. He 
dined, so to speak, in public ; the inhabitants of 
the country were admitted to the room in which 
he was eating, and allowed to gaze at him with 
a keen curiosity. He was in nowise embar- 
rassed or confused by these excessive honors, 
but received them as though he had been accus- 





tomed to them all his life. His reception-rooms | 


and an immense tent pitched in front of the pal- 
ace were constantly full of a crowd of generals, 
administrators, and great contractors, besides 
members of the highest nobility and the most 
distinguished men in Italy, who came to solicit 
the favor of a momentary glance or the briefest 
interview.” 

Here it was that one day, as the Count was 
walking in the garden of the palace with Bona- 
parte and an Italian noble, the future Emperor 
of France, as if the thick-crowding thoughts in 
his mind compelled him to give them speech, dis- 
closed his future projects to the 
ished auditors : 





‘What I have done up to this,” be said, ‘is 
nothing. I am only at the beginning of the 
course I must run. Do you imagine that I 
triumph in Italy in order to aggrandize the 
pack of lawyers who form the Directory, and 
men like Carnot and Barras! What an idea! 


ir of aston- 


A republic of thirty million men! and with our | 


manners, our vices! How is it possible? Thatis 
a theory of which the French are at present 
full, but it wili pass away like all the others. 
What they want is glory and gratified vanity ; 
but as for liberty, they do not understand what 
it means, Look at the army! the victories woe 


have just won have already restored the French | 


soldier to his true charaeter, 


everything. Let the Directory try to take the 
command from me, and they will see whd 13 
master. The nation must have a chief, a 
chief rendered illustrious by glory, rot by 





theories of government, by phrases, by dicactic 
speeches which Frenchmen do not understand 
Give them baubles—that suffices them: they 
will be amused, and will let themselves be led so 


long as the end toward which they are going is 
skilfully hidden from them.” ; 

Napoleon, however, miscalculated the extent 
of his power at this time. Very sho:tly after 
this discourse the Directory did what he had 
dared them todo. They removed him from the 
command of the Army of Italy, and Napoleon 
found that he had no alternative but to obey. 
It was then that the idea of an expedition to 
Egypt flashed across his mind. It w 
in which he would recover his independe 
action, and electrify afresh the unaginations of 


the French nation by another series of brilliant 


exploits. The Directory, on its side, was anxious 
to remove toa distance so formidable 
bitious a competitor for power, and, with s 


portant an object in view, did not scruple te a 
vote an army of French soldiers to needicss and 
unprofitable carnage. Bonaparte went to Egypt, 
and during his absence matters went on at home 
precisely as his ambition desired. The Directory 
showed its incapacity to sustain the honor of tt 
French arms abroad, or to preserve tranquillit 
and order in France. In Italy the tide of suc 
cess was completely turned. Suwarrow ani the 
Archduke Charles sent the French armies out of 
Italy ; and had the latter general loyally s 
ported his Russian ally, 3] 
have been invaded. In France, the Govern 
ment, by its weakness, corruption, an 

capacity, bad fallen into the deepest contempt 
when Napoleon reappeared upon the scene. The 
revolution of the 18th Brumaire followed, and 
Napoleon assumed the office of First Consul 
of the French Republic. The victory of Maren 
go, which followed soon after, and which 1 
covered the whole of Italy from the Aust: 


raised Napoleon to the highest pinnacle of great 


France itself 
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ness. He was supreme master of France. The 
people, wearied of the long and rapid succession 
of weak and incapable rulers, desired nothing 
better than to have a firm and capable ruler 
over them. They were attracted toward Nupo- 
leon not only by his surpassing genius, but by 
the not less surpassing good fortune which 
seemed to attend upon all which he attempted. 
No man in history ever had such an opportunity 
for benefiting his fellow-man as Napoleon at 
this crisis of his career, and for a time, it must 
be acknowledged, the course of events scemed 
to promise well. The egoism of Napoleon, de- 
taching him as it did from all parties indiff< 
rently, appeared to work as a great healing and 
reconciling agency, suddenly coming into opera- 
tion in the distracted politics of France. Wher- 
ever he detected an able man he set hii to do 
the work for which his abilities best fitted him, 
no matter what his political antecedents might 
have been. Thus, while he gave health and vigor 
to every department of the administration, he 
caused all parties to suspend hostilities agzinst 
the Government till they saw what its tuture 
policy was to be. None cared to oppose a Gov 
ernment the action of which had imparted hopes 
to each one of them. 

Bonaparte, too, was no less indefatigable as 
an administrator in his Cabinet than he had 
been as a general in the field, ‘It must not, 
however,” says Count Miot de Melito, ‘‘ be sup- 
posed that, absorbed in the delights which the 
flexibility of the French nation so easily ac- 
corded to him, he neglected public business. 
His indefatigable activity was more than ever 
apparent.” The poet Coleridge was at this time 
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ing articles for the London Morning Post, and 
articles of his show in a very interesting 
vay the admiration and hope with which intel- 
ligent men in England were watching the pro- 

d of the First Consul. 
manner in which the revolution of the 18th 
had been accomplished, Coleridge 

es on to say : 


these 


After condemning 


‘Meantime, it is undeniable that already his 
poleon’s) commanding genius has introduced 
n new tone of morality into France, and that it 
is now fashionable to assume the rigid and simple 
wacter of the First Consul. . . . In his 
nal character and conduct the Chief Con- 
hitherto supported the part of a man am- 
greatness: too intensely preoccupied 
to be otherwise than austere in morals ; too con- 
fident in his predestined future to be suspicious 
‘cruel; too ambitious of a new greatness for 
the ordinary ambition of conquest or despotism. 
He bas opened the prisons and the churches ; he 
has recalled the zealots if only they were lovers 
of their country, and the priests if only they 
juietists ; 
ite exarnple has endeavored to persuade hi 
llow-cltizens not to yield themselves up to 
their dissensions as politicians till they have first 
ubmitted themselves to the kindly operation of 
their common sympathies as men. In this usur- 
pation Bonaparte stabbed his honesty in the 
vitals: it has perished--we admit that it has 
perished—but the mausoleum where it lies in- 
terved is among the wonders of the world.” 
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and both by consular edict and 





Napoleon, however, was too complete an egoist 
to find happiness or even satisfaction in promot- | 
ing the well-being of his fellow-men. The sole 
object of his life was to assert himself, to compel | 
obedience to his will simply as such; and the 
consequence was that as svon as he had brought 
France into a condition where its forty millions 
of people were but the exponents of his single 
will, he could find no rest until he had reduced 
the whole of Europe to a like state. It is in vain 
to attempt to educe anv general plan from the 
polities of Napoleon. He bad none beyond this 
assertion of self; and had he succeeded in sub- 
duing all Europe to his will, he would then have 
set about the subjection of Asia, still with no 
ulterior aim beyond that of gratification of self. 
What distinguished him from the Genghis Khans 
and Tamerlanes of Asiatic history was his clear 
perception of the manner in which the war 
power of a nation depends upon a sound and 
vigorous civil administration. 


MEMORIAL HISTORY OF BOSTON, 
VOL, Il. 


The Memorial History of Boston, Massachusetts. 
Edited by Justin Winsor, Librarian of Har- 
vard University. Vol. iii. The Revolution- 
ary Period, and Part i. of the Last Hundred 
Years. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1881. 

Various hands, out of the staff of seventy 

writers employed on this history, make their 

lirst appearance in the present volume. The 
first is the Rev. Edward G. Porter, who may be 
recollected for his interest in the story of Lex- 
ington and Concord, as manifested during the 
centennial of those events, and from him we 
the chapter on the beginning of the 

Itevolution, from the agitation over the writs of 

assistance in 1760-61 to the outbreak of April 19, 

1775. Boston was never before and probably has 

never been since the centre of such widespread 

observation here and in Europe as durmg this 
time and the year following, covering the inter- 
val of active hostilities. It is the epic chapter of 
her existence, and while there is little new to be 
toid, in a history like this, the old must be retold 
with such pictorial illustration as the plan of the 
book admits of. Fortunately, there was much of 
interest of the latter kind still left to be produced, 
like the portrait of Thomas Cushing, who was 
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have 





ght into somewhat factitious prominence as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
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consequent signer of many of the important state 
papers which the patriots gave forth; that of 
Josiah Quincy, jr., painted, to be sure, after 
death by Stuart, but to the family’s satisfaction; 
that of Andrew Oliver, the Lieutenant-Governor 
under Hutchinson; that of Lord Percy, a some- 
what brilliant, if not altogether strong person- 
ality; and those cf General Warren and his wife, 
neither of which has been before engraved, 
though Copley’s smaller picture of Warren is 
familiar. 

The chapter on the Federalist era of the town 
fell naturally to Henry Cabot Lodge, who has 
worked it up skilfully. Here, too, among illus- 
trations not wholly new, we find others, not be- 
fore known in engravings, like Copley’s James 
Bowdoin, a refined and thoughtful head, showing 
a sensitiveness, partly caused by his ill-health, 
which kept him so much in the background dur- 
ing the heated work of the Revolution ; but this 
proved to be joined with a right-headed courage, 
when he later confronted the evil days of Shays’s 
Rebellion. It is a pity nothing could be found 
of George Cabot in his maturer days. The figure 
given of him is of his younger aspect. 

The longest chapter in the volume tells the story 
of ‘‘Boston under the Mayors,” and it is very 
well written by James M. Bugbee, a gentleman 
not well known, perhaps, away from Boston, but 
who in that city is associate@ in the minds of all 
with long and excellent service in the munici- 
pality’s behalf, and as representing the best ele- 
ments in city politics. He tells the story fear- 
lessly, and though he awards integrity to all 
of the twenty-three persons who have so far 
held the executive office under the charter, he 
does not fail to point out amiable weaknesses 
which have characterized some of them. The 
later mayors are not given to the eye, but of the 
earlier ones, several of whom are of more than 
local historical interest, we have the first mayor, 
John Phillips (father of Wendell Phillips), Josiah 
Quincy, better known as President Quincy, Har- 
rison Gray Otis, whose sdvery oratory is a tradi- 
tion in Boston,Col, Theodore Lyman, and Samuel 
A. Eliot, the father of President Eliot. 

Governor Long comes next, with a paper on 
‘Boston and the Commonwealth under the City 
Charter.” General Francis W. Palfrey tells the 
story of the part Boston and its soldiery played 
in the Mexican and in the Civil War. It is, in 
parts, a severe arraignment of the policy adopted 
by Governor Andrew, in regard to enlistments, 
and has elicited some censure from the Gov- 
ernor’s admirers. It is to be feared that the 
epoch called sometimes for action according to the 
standard of the best possible, rather than what 
was theoretically best. Rear-Admiral Preble 
takes charge of the part of Boston on the sea in 
these wars, and the history of the Navy Yard. 
Very temperately and cautiously does James 
Freeman Clarke recount the trying scenes of the 
rise and progress of the anti-slavery movement 
in Boston, and the typicul faces of Garrison, 
Sumner, and Parker peer out of his pages. 
Next we have other writers, new to this book, 
who go over the denominational aspects of Bos- 
ton’s religious history for the past century— 
Dr. Increase N. Tarbox on the Trinitarian Con- 
gregationalists; Dr. H. M. King on the Baptists; 
Dr. Daniel Dorchester on the Methodists ; Dr. 
Phillips Brooks on the Episcopalians ; Dr. An- 
drew P. Peabody on the Unitarians ; Dr. Miner 
on the Universalists ; Rev. James Reed on the 
New Jerusalem Church ; Vicar-General Byrne 
on the Roman Catholics; and there are some 
strong characteristic faces scattered through 
these chapters—Lyman Beecher, Dr. Stillman, 
Dr. Gardiner, of old Trinity ; Dr. Freeman, who 
so sturdily ordained himself at King’s Chapel; the 
eloquent Buckminster ; Murray and Ballou, of 
the Universalists ; and Bishop Cheverus, whose 





memory is a benediction even among Protestants 
in Boston. The final chapter, on the press and 
literature of the last hundred years, is an admir- 
able one. In a well-compacted essay the salient 
points are brought out conspicuously, and the 
minor events grouped skilfully. The writer is a 
well-known Boston architect, Mr. Charles A. 
Cummings, and he gives to the work of his pen 
the finished taste and repose of his buildings. 
The illustrations of this chapter are interesting. 
There is the likeness of Col. Benjamin Kussell, 
of the old Massachusetts Centinel days; Mil- 
more’s statuette of George Ticknor; Stuart New- 
ton’s portrait of Edward Everett, in his gown as 
minister of the Brattle Square Church, never 
before engraved; views of the libraries of Pres- 
cott and Ticknor; a facsimile of the first draft 
of Longfellow’s ‘ Excelsior,’ closing, ‘* Septem- 
ber 28, 1841. Half-past three o’clock—morning. 
Now to bed”; and a fragment of Lowell’s 
**Courtin’,” also in facsimile. 

Of the writers whom we have known in pre- 
vious volumes, those in the Revolutionary period 
may be singled out for their readable presenta- 
tions. Dr. Edward E. Hale takes a subject he is 
identified with in the ‘‘ Siege of Boston”; the 
late Mr. Goddard, of the Daily Advertiser, gives 
the quality of the pulpit, press, and htcrature 
of that period; and Mr. Horace E. Scudder 
resumes his old topic, the life of the people. 
The illustrations in these chapters are nume- 
rous : a striking head of Paul Revere ; a well- 
known one of Knox; Stuart’s Washington at 
Dorchester Heights ; a facsimile of a pen-and- 
ink portrait drawn by Kosciuszko; General 
Ward and Joseph Gicen, the wit of his day. 
Then for contemporary views we have two from 
Beacon Hill of great interest, both by ritish 
officers, taken during the siege: one of the burn- 
ing of Charlestown during the battle of Bunker 
Hill, the original of which is in the collection of 
Dr. Emmet of this city, and came from the salo 
of the Marquis of Hastings, who was tbe represen- 
tative of Lord Rawdon, then on Gage’s staff, for 
whom the drawing was made; the other isa series 
of four views from the same eminence, toward the 
cardinal points of the compass, following a con- 
temporary copy (given some years since by Mr. 
J. Carson Brevoort to the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society), the originals of which were sent to 
George ITI. and are now in the King’s library in 
the British Museum. 

It fell to the editor tc furnish the essay on the 
maps of Boston of the Revolutionary and later 
dates, and to supplement at some length the 
chapter of the Revolutionary period, besides an- 
notating those of the later period. It is under- 
stood that the fourth and concluding volume of 
this commemorative history is completed, and 
will soon be published. 


MEYER’S FACH-LEXIKA. 


THE publishing house of H. J. Meyer in Leipsic, 
widely known as Bibliographisches Institut, has 
started a new cyclopedic collection under the 
title of ‘Meyers Fach-Lexika’ (New York: B. 
Westermann & Co.). Together, these special 
lexica are to form a general cyclopeedia broken 
up into parts. Each part is to consist of one 
volume (small Svo), to embrace one branch of 
knowledge, and to be complete in itself, and thus 
singly procurable as an independent work. Uni- 
formity is to be observed in plan, style, and ex- 
ternal appearance, and no doubt care will be 
taken, by avoiding repetition as far as possible, 
to make the parts complete each other, and ulti- 
mately form a harmonious whole. Tbe alpha- 
betic distribution, or rather subdivision, of mat- 
ter, is to prevail throughout, as indicated by the 
title. The precise number of volumes to appear 
is not stated, but a prospective list, which may 
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or may not eventually prove to be complete, 
announces thirty-nine parts, with the names of 
the authors, and the prices, which vary from 
four to ten marks, including the binding. The 
titles are the following: ‘Universal History,’ 
‘ Ancient History,’ ‘German History,’ ‘ Philoso- 
phy,’ ‘Education,’ ‘Theology,’ ‘Geography,’ 
‘ Travels and Discoveries,’ ‘German Literature,’ 
‘General Literature,’ ‘Dictionary of Authors,’ 
‘ Antiquities’ (classical), ‘Fine Arts,’ ‘Art In- 
dustries,’ ‘ Dictionary of Artists,’ ‘ Music,’ ‘The 
Theatre,’ ‘ Hygiene,’ ‘ Zodlogy,’ ‘ Botany,’ ‘ Mi- 
neralegy and Geology,’ ‘ Physics and Meteorolo- 
gy,’ ‘ Astronomy,’ ‘Applied Chemistry,’ ‘ Chemi- 
cal Technology,’ ‘ Mechanical Technology,’ ‘ In- 
ventions,’ ‘ Agriculture,’ ‘ Horticulture,’ ete. ; 
‘Veterinary Science,’ ‘ Hunting,’ ‘ Political Dic- 
tionary,’ ‘ Criminal Law,’ ‘ Military Dictionary,’ 
‘The Law of Commerce and Industry,’ ‘ Politi- 
cal Economy,’ ‘Commercial Geography,’ ‘ Com- 
mercial Science,’ and ‘Stocks,’ etc. Of these, 
about one-fourth have already made their ap- 
pearance, in very rapid succession, including the 
‘Dictionary of Universal History,’ by Dr. K. 
Hermann ; the ‘ Dictionary of German History,’ 
by Dr. H. Brosien ; the ‘ Dictionary of Artists,’ 
by Dr. H. A. Miiller; and the ‘ Dictionary of 
Commercial Geography,’ by Dr. K. E. Jung. 
The volume on universal history is naturally 
the bulkiest. It is mainly biographical, marked 
by brevity throughout, most satisfactory in 
articles referring to modern events, and exceed- 
ingly meagre—in fact, very defective—in topics 
of ancient history, to which a separate volume 
is devoted. Thus exactly as little space is allot- 
ted to the whole history of ancient Egypt (out- 
side of biographies) as to the ‘ Egyptian Expedi- 
tion of the French in 1798-1801”; ‘‘ Babylonia” 
and “ Assyria” together do not fill a short page ; 
Chaldea is not noticed even in a reference ; and 
all the history of the Jews, from the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuthadnezzar to its destruc- 
tion by Titus, occupies a few lines. The subse- 
quent history of the same people, though in the 
main no longer ancient, is covered by this sen- 
tence: ‘‘ Since then they have lived in dispersion 
among other nations.” Roman history, dis- 
jointedly sketched in numerous biographies, oc- 
casionally shrinks under ‘‘ Roman Empire” into 
a mere mention of names and dates, thus: 
“Titus (79-81), Domitian (81-96), Nerva (96-98), 
Trajan (98-117), Hadrian (117-138), Antoninus 
(128-161), Marcus Aurelius (161-180).” There is 
no article on “‘ Jesus,” ‘‘ Christ,” or ‘‘ Christiani- 
y,” the reader being tacitly referred to the 
volume on ‘ Theology.’ Under “ Moses” no ex- 
planation is given for the choice of a date 
widely differing from the usual Biblical one ; 
the same is the case under ‘* David” and ** Ahab.” 
The author has, we know, critical reasons for 
his chronology, but he has no room even to 
allude to them. Such defects are inherent in 
the fragmentary lexicographical arrangement, 
which, on the other hand, has the great ad- 
vantage of facilitating the finding of topics and 
of concisely grouping.points belonging to the 
same topic. Very poor asa manual of history, 
the book before us is an excellent addition to a 
good history, in the absence of a large general 
cyclopedia. The choice of titles, in a work 
which is too small to aim at completeness, must 
naturally be, or appear, arbitrary; and not 
American readers alone will be surprised to find 
that, while the military engagements of the 
Eurymedon, Jankau, Kaiserslautern, and Castel- 





fidardo are duly noticed under their respective | 
heads, Yorktown, Vicksburg, and Gettysburg | 
are not. These names are of course given in the | 


article *‘ United States,” and so ure Antietam 
and Fredericksburg, but Chancellorsville and 


Atlanta occur nowhere, not even under ‘‘ Lee” | 


and “‘Sherman.” What is much worse, though 
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quite exceptionally bad, is that Lee, the date of 
whose surrender, April 9, is correctly given 
under ‘‘ United States,” is under his own title 
made to surrender on April 10, and under 
“Grant” on April 12. Sharp strictures on the 
adininistration of General Grant, the diplomacy 
of Ignatieff, the character of Isabella IT., ete., 
show that the author does not refrain from 
pronouncing judgment in a very decided tone. 

Dr. Brosien’s ‘Lexikon der Deutschen Ge- 
schichte’ has, of course, much more space for 
treating single topics, and is less liable to fall 
into error from imperfect familiarity with the 
subjects, Yet even here we notice that, while 
‘the battle” of Bronnzell, Nov. 8, 1850, is given, 
the only victim of which was that famous horse 
“der Schiinmel von Bronnzetl,” the terriiie bat- 
tle with the Mongols, fought at Wahlstatt, near 
Liegnitz, in April, 1241, is not only ignored un- 
der “ Liegnitz,” but totally forgotten. Of an- 
cient German tribes we find the Ubii, Bructeri, 
and Tenchteri, but not the more important 
Chauci. Under “Posen,” the insurrection of 
1848 is forgotten; under ‘‘ Laon,” the occupation 
by the Germans in 1870, with the destructive ex- 
plosion which accompanied it. Similar omis- 
sions are frequent. The biography includes the 
historians of Germany, old and new—Jeroschin 
and Jaffé facing each other—but excludes pure- 
ly literary characters (not excepting Schiller 
and Goethe), whom the reader will have to find 
in the ‘ Lexikon der Deutschen Literatur.’ Alex- 
ander von Humboldt must be sought there, while 
his brother Wilhelm, as a politician, has a place 
here. Rare terms of German historical interest 
are explained, down to Leudes and Kipper und 
Wipper; yet we miss Secessionisten, a designa- 
tion of much interest in recent German politics. 
Luther, Zwingli, and the Reformation are not 
left entirely to the ‘ Lexikon der Theologie.’ 
Some of the notices, like ‘“ Faustrecht” and 
‘*Femgerichte,” are much too brief. ‘ Varn- 
bier,” compared with ‘‘ Lasker,” is long enough, 
but it happens to be shorter than the notice of 
the same politician in the ‘ Dictionary of Uni- 
versal History,’ where he hardly deserves a 
place. According to the latter book, he was 
born in 1809; according to the other, he is a 
year older. Of Dr. Jung’s ‘Lexikon der Han- 
delsgeographie,’ which is devoted to the com- 
mercial and industrial conditions of all civilized 
and semi-civilized countries, and includes statis- 
tics of population, exports, imports, production, 
revenues, public debt, etc., we can, for want of 
space, only say that it is very fresh and very 
comprehensive. Its comprehensiveness may be 
judged from any number of successive titles. 
Thus, opening a page at random, we find, fol- 
lowing each other, notices of Simonstown (Cape 
Colony), Singapore, Sistova (Bulgaria), Siut 
(Egypt), Skelleftea (Sweden), Scutari, Smyrna, 
Séderhamn (Sweden), Solingen (Prussia), Sonne- 
berg (Saxe-Meiningen), and Sophia. The work 
is apparently very correct, but examination of 
accuracy in this fleld is not easy. We consider 
this volume the best of the three before us, but 
all will be found fully worth their price. The 
external appearance of the coilection is very 
pleasing, and its typographical. correctness is of 
a high order. 
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Frithlingsboten. Von E. 
Library.] 
‘Joun Bartow’ 


; Warp’ makes a false start, or 


perhaps a double start. The true hero—i. e., the 
man who marries the heroine—does not appear 
until the middle of the | 
ing of disappointment that 
with a very pleasant reminder of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
‘North and South’ should turn outa tale of mar 
ried infelicity, the scholar buried in his bo« 
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‘The Vicar's People’ are the inhabit 
Cornish village, half mining, h: ‘ 
bright, steady, and 
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fered doubts of the most cruel kind, but finally 








How he won frien 
triumphed over everything—even the powers of 
nature ilself—makes a very interesting story. 
creat ruins of 
the deserted mines down which fortune after 
*Wheal Carnac” seems as 
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real 2 monster, devouring men, bodies arfd souls, 
172. Why should 
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The novelty in its setting is in the 
fortune has gone. 
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ind such healthy, right 
minded stories as these, have recourse to the ex 
treme sensationalism of French novels not even 
of the first class? 

There has been so recent occasion to review 
Mr. Blackmore's work at length in these colur 
that it need only be said of ‘Christowell’ tl 
it is worthy to come after some of his best. works, 
There is no danger that the reader 
book, or that he will skip the pages 


will drop the 
Perhaps 
the author has nowhere brought together stronger 
contrasts—the quiet pleasure of the father and 
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wild life on the moor, the placid routine of vil- 
lage life, and the awful visitation of the light 
ning and the flame. Yet once under the spell 
of the story-teller, we find it all true and 
real, There is a striking instance of tiat in- 
ight which detects the same fact or the same 
Mr. Wrey 
is “a very nice old gentleman, a squire in a poor 
way now, but rich with long descent of educa- 
tion.” On the other hand, when John Sage, of 
Christowell, who was famous for shedding his 
own light on things, was told that a nobleman 
(too well known in that neighborhood) was of 
very long descent, he shook his head, and said 
that he could understand it now. ‘*He hath 
not dooed it of a zudden, then,’ said John; ‘he 
hath a’ been coomin’ down all that wai.’” There 
never was a better portrait of a dog than the 


feeling under very different aspects. 


| picture of the setter ‘‘ Nous” in the “anguish” 


| quence to talk to a dog. 


of Sunday, with his master ‘too full of elo- 
” It is needless to add 
that he is the pet of a clergyman. 

‘The Braesof Yarrow’ is a stormy story of the 
troublous times in Scotland after the battle of 


Flodden. ‘A sword inevery line” is no exag- 
| geration. There are incidents enough for a 


whole new set of Waverley novels, but perforce, 
for want of room, no study of character. It is 
quite above a dime novel, but he must have a 


| st rong head who can read it without being dazed 


and deafened, 
‘A Christmas Day at Sea’is made up from 
the stories told by a party of naval officers after 
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dinner at sea on Christmas day. The book is 
intended t» be the first of a series of Christmas 
annuals, written by officers of the army and 
i vl to be published by the proprictors of 
the United Service Alagazine. The stories are 
ente! and there has Re en nothing for 
’ rcestive of that ds ful book of the 
last ration, Basil Hall's e-em 
nd Travels 

Kate Comerford’ isa story of ths life of offi- 
cers’ families at remote army posts in Texas. 
The characters are the Colonel and his pretty 
laughter, the cap d their wives and chil- 
lren, and th ing bachelor lieutenants. Inthe 

note te of a dozen of people, cut 
MY from ¢ 1 and socicty—which is the 
unfortunate fate of officers and their families on 
the fro : ld be hard indeed to find the 


materials for a vel. The authoress disarms 
criticism of the poverty of incident in her story 
by expressly stating that she is not writing ea 


novel, Tho description of garrison life is quite 
and a slim thread of romance and femi- 


ie runs through the successive chap- 


faithful, 
nine 
ters, 

A German novel which the interest never 
» characters are natural and well 
which is free alike from sentimen- 
pretence, is a phenomenon 
to be worth noting. All these 
virtues, and more, are offered to the reader of 
*“E, Werner's” ‘ Frithlingsboten,’ which may be 
read, by persons whose eyes are above suspicion, 
in the ‘* Deutsche Library ” published by George 
Munro in this The plot is the old one of 
a contested inheritance, complicated by the fact 
that the possessor and the claimant have been 
brought up as brothers, and are very fond of 
each other, and by the additional circumstance 
that both love th: The heroes are 
aS Opposite In appearance and character as they 
are in fortune: the one handsome, light-hearted, 
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careless, and affectionate; the other distin- 
guished-looking, indus trious, firm-willed, impos- 
ing. te ~ discovered the flaw in his cousin’s 


title to wealth and station need 
here. 


not be detailed 
The enforcement of his claim would in- 
volve the forfeiture not merely on the young 
Count’s part of his position, but the sacrifice, 
also, not of personal but of family honor. The 
rightful heir, therefore, resolves upon silence. 
But of the young Count discovers the 
secret, and, as the only way out of the difficulty, 
allows himself to be run away with and hurled 
over a precipice. The tale thus becomes 
redy, but, given the circumstances, 
aud the steps which lead to it are natural. 
denouement is not suspected till one comes upon 
it in last chapter, and one rises from the 
book without feeling any of the disgust often 
produced by the blue lights and other melodra- 
matic devices by which the real pathos of such a 
story is too “ured. 
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and Gout in its Pro- 

Part I. Indigestion and Bilious- 

Milner Fothergill, M.D. 
Wood & Co, 1881. 8vo, pp. 320. 
Fothergill makes a reasona- 
bly successful attempt to place before the medi- 
cal profession the results of recent investigations 
in physiological chemistry as far as they have a 
bearig upon the treatment of diseases of the di- 
gestive organs and of the liver. In spite of the 
obscurity which still involves the physiology of 
these organs, the work cannot fail to exert a verv 
beneficial effect in checking the tendency of phy- 
sicians to fall into routine practice in the treat- 
ment of ~ disorders in question, Dr, Fother- 
gill also calls attention to the injurious effects of 
mental worry and emotion upon various nutri- 
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His views upon this subject are 
best given in his own words: 


tive processes. 


“It is the old Anglo-Saxon plan to find out 


what can be done by overdoing, and so learning 
the extreme limit. A butcher's boy was spokes- 
man for his race, when summoned before the 


magistrates at ‘Teddington for furious driving ; 
the constable stated that the mere was going 
thirteen miles an hour, when the boy triumpb- 
antly refuted him by saying: ‘She can’t do it ; 
she has not got it in her.’ He evidently knew to 
anicety what she could do, by noting what she 
could not do. So it is im the present pace of life. 
It is faster ! faster! Our steeple-chasers gallop 
faster than their old-fashioned half-bred prede- 
cessors; our fox-hounds run faster than of yore, 
tili our hunters have to be nearly thoroughbred 
to keep pace vith them. It is the pace at which 
ve live that overtaxes our organic processes, end 
the dizestive processes breaking down under the 
strain.” 

This well-marked tendency of modern life, es- 
pecially as manifested in largo cities, leads the 
writer to take a very gloomy view of the future 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, particularly in Ameri- 


ca. Here,again, the author’s language isso for 
cible that 


only a quotation will do it justice : 


“The red man’s grave is covered with the 
white man’s buildings, solid, massive, immense ; 
but his first-born die in them. . . . Tho wan- 
ing Indian had to vacate his possessions for the 
Yengees, that they might increase and multiply 
on the face of the earth. And now what is the 
result? The Anglo-Saxon is a dying race, per- 
ishing beside the tomb of the red man, whom he 
slew. It is ‘ Naboth’s vineyard ’ in the nineteenth 
century! . . . Itseems that the threatened 
extinction of the old population, so immediate 
for Massachusetts, is being inaugurated in Ohio. 
The nutrition of the American-born woman is 
often unequal to feeding a second organism, or, 
if that second organism has successfully strug- 
gled into an independe nt existence, it is ‘unequal 
to its maintenance for long. . . he angel 
of death is smiting the usurperin turn. If this 
be so, the American has the sorry consolation of 
knowing that in his old home, in the cradle of his 
race, the same phenomenon is to be observed ; 
only not yet to so distinct and terrible an extent. 
The Anglo-Saxon exterminated the native 
British. . . . Where the wattled huts of the 
ancient Briton once stood, amidst sacred groves 
devoted to druidical rites, now we see the many- 
storied mill, the long chimney belching forth 
smoke, the endless rows of cottages inhabited by 
the toilers who work in the mill. The angel of 
death is busy still.” 

The remedy for this evil is to be sought, ac- 
cording to Dr. Fothergill, in a comprehensive 
united effort to provide means for bringing up 
the children of city parents in the country. 

‘““The parent may have to consent to separa- 
tion from the child; children may have to grow 
up no longer under the parent’s eye, except at 
intermittent periods, but under the skilled super- 
vision of guardians bound to them by no tie of 
blood. All this may be very repulsive; but un- 
fortunately it is unavoidable! Some such prac- 
tice, which will enable children to be reared in 
the country, must be adopted before long.” 

It will thus be seen that Dr. Fothergill aban- 
dons in advance all hope of making large cities 
healthy abodes for the human race. Such a de- 
cision seems, to say the least, premature, for the 
question is at the present time engaging the at- 
tention of some of the best investigators and 
writers upon medical subjects, and, in view ot 
the results which seem to have been reached in 
the cities of the ancient world and of the pro- 
gress made in modern times, there appears to be 
reason to hope that the intellect of man will yet 
suffice to determine the conditions under which 
he may follow his gregarious and social instincts 
without running the risk of self-extermination. 

As to Dr. Fothergill’s gloomy vaticinations in 
regard to the future of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
this country, it is impossible, as no authorities 
are quoted, to determine the basis upon which 
his predictions rest, As an antidote, however, to 
the feeling of despondency which their perusal 
is likely to create in the minds of American 
readers, it is well to bear in mind that several 
important statistical investigations have led to 





results which give no support to the theory of 
the gradual deterioration of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in America. Thus, Dr. Edward Jarvis 
finds (Atlantic Monthly, _— 1872) that “tho 
natural increase is at a lower rate in the foreign 
then in the American tamilies”: ; Dr. T. B. Curtis, 
in his report on the sanitary condition of Boston 
re} of a medical commission, 1875) shows 
that throughout the United States “ our foreign 
population, though undoubtedly more prolific 
than the natives, still more surpasses the latter 
in mortality”; while actual measurements of the 
Boston nthodk children (Eighth Report Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health, 1877, p. 275) 
proved that the physique of boysin certai 
lected schools is by no mears infcrior to that of 
the pupils in schools of corresponding character 
in England. Here alsodeserves to be mentioned 
the mortuary experience of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of this city. The stat 
published by the company show that the experi- 
ence of this office is that its rates of mortality, 
at nearly every age, are considerably lower than 
those in the English life-tables ; whereas in most 
English offices the experienced mortality execeds 
the life-table rates. In inquiring into the causes 
which could bring about this result, the London 
Lancet of February 23, 1878, rejects the hypo- 
thesis of a more careful selection of risks in the 
American office, and concludes that “the low 
mortality experience of the New York Mutual 
Life Insurance Company appears to indicate a 
generally lower rate of mortality among the 
American than among the English population.” 

In view of all these facts, one is led to suspect 
that Dr. Fothergill may, in his gloomy anticipa- 
tions, have afforded an example of a prominent 
symptom of the disease which forms the subject 
of his treatise. 
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Thomas Corwin. A Sketch. By A. P. Russell. 
Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co, 1881. 


Corw1n’s evil star still overhangs his reputation. 
He feared he should be remembered, if at all, by 
posterity only as a jester, and no biographer 
has yet succeeded in establishing his fame on 
amore solid foundation. Mr. Russell’s sketch, 
rightly so called, of ‘‘the wagon-boy,” though 
it contains six times as much matter as the 
portion of a chapter devoted to Corwin in 
Mansfield’s ‘Personal Memories,’ gives hard- 
ly as many particulars of his life, and leaves a 
less distinct and less favorable impression of his 
powers. Sentences like these, too, suggest doubts 
as to Mr, Russell’s capacity for the analysis of 
character : ‘‘He seemed a compound of incom- 
patibles to his nearest friends who saw him of- 
ten, and made his friend sometimes walk round 
him before approaching him” (p. 10). *‘ His fan- 
cy, when not on the wing, played upon every- 
thing like a flame, or penetrated it like a subtile 
force” (p. 12). “‘ Every day that he grew in fa- 
vor he increased in intellectual stature, until it 
seemed that the possibilities of his genius were 
without limit.” 

Corwin’s gifts, such as they were, were not 
stintedly rewarded by his constituents and the 
country. Hesatfor a long time in the Ohio 
Legislature; he became Governor of the State, 
was frequently returned to the lower house inCon- 
gress, was elected Senator, was made Secretary 
of the Treasury by Fillmore, and Minister to Mex 
ico by Lincoln. He thought himself equal to the 
Presidency, and his failure to be even a defeated 
candidate, like that other Senatorial jester, John 
P. Hale, was a source of melancholy to him. 
Southern-born and Western-bred, he opposed 
the Mexican war, and this, the only considerable 
and most honorable of his public acts, made him 
“unavailable” even with his own party, which 
chose the hero of the war to succeed the instiga- 
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tor of it. He was already a disappointed man 
when the decline of the Whig party set in, and 
he could not enter helpfully or prominently into 
the new party that rose upon its ruins. He was 
a natural delegate to the impotent Peace Con- 
gress, in which men whom the times had left be- 
hind them conferred together in the vain hope 
to block and to reverse the inexorable wheel 
of progress. His absence from the country 
prevented him from being identified with the his- 
tory of the civil war which could not be staved 
off, and the present generation needs to be in- 
formed at all points as to his public employment, 
his abilities, and the judgment of his contempo- 
raries upon him. This information, as we have 
implied, Mr. Russell does not give ; or if he has 
exhausted bis resources, it is clear that he vastly 
overestimates the greatness of Corwin. He re- 
lates a number of anecdotes illustrating Corwin’s 
goodness of heart, his gifts of repartee and facial 
mimicry, and his sympathetic mastery of his 
audiences, but not a line upon which to base an 
exalted opinion of his mental equipment, or to 
show in what he differed greatly (as he did) 
from the ‘ Bob” Ingersolls of our day. 

The truth is that this sketch is chiefly useful 
in proving once more the American fondness 
for “oratory,” especially stump oratory, 
and especially at the West; and the tran- 
sitoriness of reputations built upon this sort 
of eloquence. Henry Clay, indeed, exerted 
the greatest influence upon the course of 
events by repeatedly postponing the gathering 
and inevitable crisis, and he may still be placed 
at the head of American orators by those who 
defer to tradition; but who now turns to his 
speeches for instruction in any principle of gov- 
ernment or public policy, or can understand the 
idolatry of which he was so long the object ? 
Corwin cannot be ranked with Clay as a speaker 
or an opportunist statesman, though morally be- 
yond all comparison his superior. He deserves 
to be remembered with respect rather than with 
reverence and the sort of awe which Mr. Russell 
manifests toward him. The frontispiece, an ex- 
cellent steel engraving of Corwin, is worth the 
price of the volume. 
A Biography of David Cox, with Remarks on 

his Works and Genius. By Wi'liam Hall. 

Edited, with additions, by John Thackray 

Bunce. New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin 

& Co. 1881. 8vo, pp. 268-xv. 

Davip Cox was a genuine artist, and hence his 
career, although quite without the striking inci- 
dents that usually mark the lives of great men, 
continues to have a considerable interest. The 
main outlines of his life were given in 1875 by 
Mr. Solly in his ‘Memoirs of David Cox,’ and 
have been repeated in many books; and Cox’s 
place among English landscape-painters is well 
established in popular and professional respect. 
Still, there is room for Mr. Hall’s memoir, not 
so much for its new matter as for the writer's 
peculiar interest in his subject. Mr. Hall, 
though nearly thirty years younger, was one of 
Cox’s most intimate co.upanions during the last 
twelve years of his life. He was a meritorious 
worker in the same branch of painting as 
his distinguished friend, and his book shows him 
to be a master of simple, straightforward narra- 
tive and description. He was therefore well 
fitted to tell the homely story of Cox’s life with 
accuracy, feeling, and good taste, and it was most 
natural that he should have been chosen to pre- 
pare the biographical sketch for the catalogue of 
the great exhibition of Cox’s works at Liverpool 
in 1875, and that he should have expanded his 
sketch into the present memoir. 

In view of his slender material, it is surprising 
how charming Mr. Hall has made his account of the 
painter’s early life as apprentice and scene-paint- 
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er at Birmingham (1783-1804); of his uncertain 
and toilsome struggle as an humble teacher at 
London and Hereford (1804-1841); of his later 
life in comparative comfort at Harborne (1S41- 
1859); of his annual trips for nearly half a cen- 
tury to the now famous “ Royal Oak” at Bettws- 
y-coed; of his habits and peculiarities; and of 
his sterling moral qualities, as well as of his 
technical methods and his successive ‘‘ styles,” 
and of his rank among painters. Trifling inci- 
dents are of course dwelt upon, somewhat to the 
exclusion of more important matter. The most 
interesting part of the book is that given to de- 
scriptions of Bettws-y-coed, and of Cox’s almost 
autocratic life there. The story of his undertak- 
ing painting in oils is also remarkable—his sud- 
den determination, his meagre course of study 
with William Miiller, and his curious timidity 
about his work in this department. 

Mr. Hall naturally makes much of the change 
in the popular estimate of Cox’s abilities, which 
occurred about a dozen years after his death, 
and of the consequent rise in the money-value of 
his works. The oil painting, ‘‘ The Outskirts of 
the Wood,” for example, was originally sold for 
£40), but in ‘‘the memorable year 1872” it com- 
manded nearly sixty times as much. We wish 
that Mr. Hall had discussed the merits of 
more of Cox’s pictures, though perhaps what 
Mr. Solly had done deterred him from the 
attempt. Our author is not so happy in 
describing Cox the mature artist as he is 
Cox the student and the man. What he says is 
usually true enough, but it lacks in crisp charac- 
terization. He emphasizes very justly Cox's 
broad, suggestive manner, and his truthful in- 
sight into Nature, but compares him too eulo- 
gistically with his contemporary Turner, with 
whom “he will almost rank in the expression of 
the qualities of light, space, and air,” whom ‘he 
surpassed in rendering the every-day aspects of 
Nature,” and than whom he was “more natural 
in color, treatment, and effect.” Beside this we 
would set the pithy remark of a recent critic, 
that if Turner and Cox are to be compared, the 
one must be likened to ‘‘a full orchestral band,” 
and the other to a performer “ given tosolosand 
soliloquies sometimes subdued to a monotone.” 

The book is enriched with a fine artotype of 
Cox, who resembled Sir Walter Scott in person 
as he did somewhat in character, though not in 
mind. The style of the book would be without 
blemish but for an occasional feminine effusive- 
ness—as in the triple repetition on a single page 
of the epithet ‘‘dear old”—and the introduc- 
tion of three prosy descriptions in verse by the 
author. The chapter appended by the editor 
gives some interesting additional matter, with 
several needless repetitions of previous state- 
ments. Here and there inthe body of the book 
we detect an unnecessary anxiety to free Cox 
from the charge of blotchiness and haste in his 
painting; and we recall a remark of Ruskin’s : 
‘The foliage of David Cox . . . is altogether 
exquisite in color and in its impressions of cool- 
ness, shade, and mass; of its drawing I cannot 
say anything but that I should be sorry to see 
it better.” ‘ 


Ornamental Trees for Massachusetts Planta- 
tions. Boston. 

Tuis is a paper read last winter before the Mas- 

sachusetts State Board of Agriculture, by Mr. 

John Robinson, of the Arnold Arboretum, and 

now reprinted from the Twenty-eighth Annual 
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Report of the Secretary of that body. Mr. Ro- | 


binson’s remarks, although specially intended 
to treat of Massachusetts plantations, will equally 
apply to all the Northern and Middle States. He 
very properly takes the ground that, except in 
exceptional cases, the species native to any loca- 
lity are better adapted to reach maturity and 
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produce satisfactory results in that locality than 
any exotic species can be; and that the planter 
makes a serious and often fatal mistake who 
neglects, in favor of little known foreign spe- 
cies, the trees growing within sight of his own 
home; thus sacrificing the advantages of adapta 
bility, or constitutional fitness to thrive in that 
particular locality or climate, which the plant 
has acquired through the inexorable test of natu 
ral selection to which it has been subjected 
Happily, the New England planter has a long 
list of native trees to select from, and if among 
his pines, spruces, Oaks, ashes, maples, or hickories 
he cannot find sufficient variety, he may safely 
choose material for his plantations from the 


| whole Appalachian sylva, the most varied, 


beautiful, and, economically, the most valuable 
collection of trees existing in the north tempe 
rate zone, 

But the enthusiastic planter will hardly be 
satisfied with native or neighboring trees alone 
One of the never-failing delights in arboricul 
ture consists in watching the development of 
little-known or strange forms of tree life. Half 
the pleasure in planting comes from the desire to 
increase by experiment the knowledge of trees ; 
and the laudable desire to introduce new or val 
uable plants into cuMavation has always been 
one of the strongest and most attractive stimu 
lants to horticultural enterprise. There are, 
however, certain limits within which such exper 
iments can be made with some prospect of sve 


cess, and a good part of Mr. Robinson's paper 
is devoted to discussing what these limits should 
be. He finds that, by actual experiment, all the 
trees tested from certain regions with climatic 
conditions not dissimilar to those of New Eng- 
land, thrive in Massachusetts, so that the planter 
to be in a position safely to select exotic species 
must have some knowledge of the climate and 
physical geography of the region to which he 
looks to enrich his plantations, unless, indeed, 
he is prepared for serious disappointment and 
loss of time. The climate of the Pacific coast is 
very different from that of eastern America, 
and the trees of the Pacific forest do not thrive 
when transferred to this side of the continent; 
although the few Pacific species which also reach 
the Rocky Mountain region proper, where the cli- 
mate approaches nearer to that of the Atiantic 
than the Pacific coast, find themselves perfectly at 
home on tf Atlantic sea-board. European trees 
do not, it is found, sueceed here as a general 
rule, and should not, save in a few exceptional 
cases, be selected in preference to their Ameri- 
can congeners, 

It is, however, to eastern Asia that we must 
look for the principal additions to our orna- 
mental plantations. The tesemblance between 
the floras of eastern America and eastern Asia is 
very striking. These two floras, widely separated 
geographically, contain many identical forms of 
plant life, and approach each other remarkably 
in the number and resemblance of their trees. 
This would indicate that these two floras have 
been subjected to similar climatic conditions, 
and that trees transferred from northern China 
and Japanto New England would find themselves 
surrounded by favorable conditions for growth. 
Experiment has already proved this, ana north 
eastern Asia has actually contributed more trees 
than all the rest of the world together, with the 
exception of our own Appalachian region, to add 
variety to our plantations; and it is now to the 
partially explored northern islands of Japan, and 
to the almost botanically unknown mountainous 
regions of northern China, that we may look 
with the greatest hope of success for additions to 
our gardeus and plantations. The Caucasus 
and Turkistan—rather a new field—have given 
us several useful species, and others may 
well be expected, especially from Turkistan 
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and possibly Tibet. Mi 
rily of ornamental trees, and is justified in urg- 
ing the importance of securing as great variety 
as possible in ornamental plantations; but it is 
that the 


our 


well to bear in mind, now necessity of 


replanting and_ protecting disappearing 
forests is receiving some attention, that in all 
planting operations undertaken with the view of 


producing valuable timber it is best to plant 


Kiobinson treats prima- | 


native trees, which may be depended on to pro- | 
duce certain results at the end of a given num- | 
| taining and instructive; but it turns out to be 


ber of years. 

The description of the Harvard Arboretum 
with which Mr. 
toum] interesting to all whose business or plea- 
sure axsociates them in any way with the study 
er eultivation of trees; and his vigorous protest 
against the absurd fashion—natural outgrowth 
of the bedding-out mania in flower-gardening— 
which now prevails, of perpetuating a host of ab- 
normal and variegated leaf-forms of trees and 
slurubs, deserves the thanks of all lovers of the 
natural in gardening. An appendix, containing 
lists of little-known trees which might with ad- 
vantage be more generally cultivated in Massa- 
chusetts, concludes this interesting and instruc- 
tive paper, 


tobinson is connected will be 


The Twit-Twats, A Christmas allegorical story 
of birds connected with the introduction of 
sparrows into the New World. By Rev. Aug. 
J.Théobaud, S.J. New York : Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co. 4to, pp. 100, Illustrated. 
1881. 


THE wisdom of ne sutor is never more forcibly 
illustrated than when a really great cobbler goes 
ultra crepidam, as Father Théobaud has certainly 
done. We recall a similar escapade of which 
Mr. Jobn Ruskin was guilty a few years ago, as 
the Nation pointed out at the time, that emi- 
nent art-critic having drawn upon birds to 
illustrate certain principles of art, with such 
success that if the merit of his treatise did 
not lie ‘‘in the application,” it could not 
found elsewhere. Few writers, however 
great in their own grooves, can point a moral 
successfully, or accomplish any similar pur- 
pose, With materials which come unhandy to 
them, available in other respects ; 
.and Father Théobaud—an emineMt divine, and 
aw-author of great weight in Catholic literature, 
who bere utilizes sparrows in the interests of re- 
ligion, just as Ruskin applied swallows to the 
ends of art—is not among them. His avowed 
purpose of inculecating good Catholic doctrine is 
distinctively within his clerical province, and 
therefore perfectly appropriate; but he uses un- 
accustomed tools so awkwardly that sparrows 
seem unlikely to become a means of grace at his 
hands. 

We find no fault with the learned author's de- 
scription of these little feathered gamins, long 
become ubiquitous and irrepressible in our 
streets, his observations of their habits and man- 
ners being such as any sinner could make for 
himself. But the “allegory” being ostensibly 
based upon facts of natural history, and in that 
respect open to criticism from a non-ecclesiastical 
standpoint, we may say that while the way spar- 
rows look and behave is reflected faithfully 
enough, the author gives no sign of possessing 
a single idea to be called ornithological by any 
stretch of courtesy, Every fact of any scientific 
significance in connection with the introduction 
of Passer domesticus in 

Viewed simply as a Christ- 


be 


however 


and naturalization 
America is ignored. 


mas story with a moral, the book is too di- 
dactic, too doctrinal, and altogether too thinly 
disguised a sermon to compete successfully with 
the literature of the season, and so accomplish 
In fine, it isa church tract, of re- 


its own end. 
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markably cumbrous proportions and unskilful 
workmanship to come from hands so eminent. 
We may seem to take the author too seriously ; 
but it is impossible to overrate the seriousness 
with which he captures sparrows for politico- 
religious purposes, or the earnestness with which 
he uses them as eligible defenders of the faith. 
For instance, a chapter headed ‘‘A description 
strange natural habits of the Twit- 
Twats considered as types of human beings,” 
promises well, and might be made both enter- 


of some 


simply the antagonism of the Know-Nothings to 
Catholic immigration, as exemplified by the 
quarrelling between native birds and this im- 
ported species. Aside from any question of good 
taste or appropriateness, we protest against the 
irrationality and futility of perverting natural 
history, under whatever disguise, to such an 
extent as is witnessed by the following extract, 
which may be theology, but which seems to us 
only an example of a way in which the beauty 
and force of true allegory may be lost in brisk 
business allegation : 


‘* They [sparrows] are certainly creatures of 
God: their Maker has imposed upon them laws 
which they sacredly respect and obey. Since 
they have ‘nosins to deplore,’ they arein one 
sense more acceptable to God than those monstrous 
sinners who continue to prevaricate as long as 
they live, and leap into eternity without a sigh 
of repentance or a single cry for mercy. But 
there is much more than this. Read the Psalms 
of holy David. , . The sparrows them- 
selves, consequently, are invited by the Holy 
Ghost himself—the true inspirer of David and 
Daniel—‘ to bless the Lord, to praise and exalt 
him above all forever.’ Will anybody accuse me 
after this of gross anthropomorphism—nay, of 
idolatry, and perhaps fetichism—if I[ tell my 
readers that in the great winter festival I am 
going to describe, the Twit-Twats actually 
* blessed the Lord, and praised and exalted him 
above all forever’! ‘They were therefore, to a 
certain extent, good theologians.” 

If we are mistaken after all—if Father Théo- 
baud only amused himself in writing a Christmas 
allegory—still we cannot forget what kind of 
reading “easy writing” was said by an unre- 
generate wit to make, 





Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. By Walter Besant and James Rice. 
(The New Plutarch Series.] New York: G, 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 12mo, pp. 222. 

THE book before us was projected by Mr. Rice; 

but when illness prevented him from carrying 

out his plans, he transferred his materials to his 

‘friend and collaborateur,” who has made very 

good use of them. No doubt, to many, a bio- 

graphy of the hero of the cat and the Bow-beils 
rhyme of their infancy will seem as strange as if 
it were Fortunatus or Valentine. In this point 
of view, the materials must be pronounced abun- 
dant out of which a volume of over 200 pages 
has grown. For an historical character, how- 
ever, they are really rather scanty, and the 
requisite number of pages has been made out 
only by anenormous amount of padding. The 
padding, to-be sure, is excellent and instructive, 
so that the volume presents a very good picture 
of life in London in the fourteenth century; but 
we should say that not more than half of it is 
really devoted to the life of Whittington. The 
introduction treats of the charters of London ; 
only three of the four appendices are concerned 
with Whittington ; and of the seven chapters, 
two—‘‘ The City of London” and ‘The Com- 
panies and Trades of London ”—have absolutely 

Lothing to do with him directly; while only two 

—‘‘ Birth and Boyhood ” and “‘ The Story of the 

Cat ”—are exclusively devoted to him. The 

chapter on “The ’Prentice-Boy” takes Dick 

Whittington as its text; but as nothing what- 

ever is known of his ’prentice life, it is really as 
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general in its character as any. So with his 
‘“* Public Life” and “‘ Private Life”: these chap- 
ters are mostly made up of general history, with 
a few incidents about the hero, and a good 
many surmises as to what he did—or did not do. 

The Rev. Samuel Lysons, we are told, had al- 
ready ‘‘ rescued Whittington from the realm of 
legend,” and had established the fact that he 
was born at Pauntley, in Gloucestershire, the 
younger son of a gentleman’s family of wealth 
and good descent. The story of the “‘ poor ’pren- 
tice-boy ” is therefore exploded, and one would 
suppose the story of the cat would go with it. 
Mr. Lysons, however, has proved the great an- 
tiquity of the story, and it seems evident, from 
various circumstances, that the great London 
merchant did have some special association with 
acat. Mr. Besant is inclined to believe that— 
‘the sentimental rubbish of the legend” being 
set aside—the story is essentially true as it 
stands. ‘‘Ifasailor said in the boy’s hearing 
that a cat could be exchanged among the Moors 
for a large profit, he would be quick enough to 
go and buy that cat, and entrust his friend to 
carry it for him and bring him back honestly 
what it might fetch—good mousing guaranteed ” 
(p. 159). This is probably as far in the direction 
of proof as it will ever be possible to go. 


Der Feldzug in Nord-Virginien im August, 
1862, Von F. Mangold, Major im Westfali- 
schen Fuss-Artillerie-Regiment, No. 7. Han- 
nover: Helwing’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung ; 
New York: B. Westermann & Co, 

Masor MANGOLD’s work is an account of Pope's 
campaign, written by a German artillery officer 
for the Germans, Evidently the writer has 
studied all that has been written on both sides 
about this wonderful campaign, and carefully 
digested it before writing his history. The re- 
sult is a book of some three hundred pages, well 
arranged, well printed, and furnished with maps. 
Although treating of controverted matters 
largely, our author writes asan historian, not as 
anadvocate. To introduce his subject, the cam- 
paign of the Peninsula is first rapidly considered ; 
and the political situation at Washington, with 
McClellan’s relation to the powers there-—Hal- 
leck and Stanton newly come to preferment—is 
made clear, The story of the campaign itself 
follows. Several chapters at the end of his book 
are devoted to the Fitz-John Porter case—the 
court-martial and the Board of Revision. It 
was the completeness of the testimony brought 
out in the reports of these trials, which threw 
so much more light upon this campaign than on 
any other of our war, that induced Major Man- 
gold to take this up out of regular order; for he 
intends writing a complete history of our civil 
war, and has already written one book before 
this, 

Of the campaign proper the account is very 
full and accurate, each step being viewed from 
all standpoints. The reader is made acquainted 
with each general’s alternatives, and shown 
what might have been done and what was done. 
He is led with each urmy in its moves naturally, 
and without confusing breaks. Lee is shown 
watchful, eager, and decided, seeing through 
Pope’s want of plan and taking prompt advan- 
tage of his indecision; relying upon his adver- 
sary’s irresolution and want of generalship to 
make a most hazardous move—risking all to 
gain all. Pope, on the other side, appears pushed 
and pulled hither and thither by Lee and Hal- 
leck; issuing orders only to countermand them; 
groping blindly for inspiration which never 
came; trusting some subordinates too much, 
others too little; alternately elated and de- 
pressed without cause; frittering away the 
strength of his troops in useless efforts; and 
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destroying what little confidence his officers 
ever placed in him. Never really comprehend- 
ing Lee’s strategy, he lost the one great op- 
portunity offered; and after the battle had 
begun which was not only to make or mar 
his reputation, but perhaps to decide his coun- 
try’s fate, we find him with troops scattered all 
over the country, not ready to meet the massed 
forées of his able antagonist, and yet unwilling 
to accept the inevitable and withdraw to a better 
position. The consequence was precisely what it 
should have been. Our writer compares this ina- 
bility to recognize events in their true meaning 
to color-blindness. Behind all this he depicts 
Halleck overbearing, envious, self-reliant; final- 
ly dumfounded at the misfortunes rushing to 
overwhelm him and his plans, apparently assum- 
ing the responsibility only to shirk the burden 
when it became too heavy; McClellan disap- 
pointed, called reluctantly and with difficulty 
toward the scene, deprived of his troops, not 
anxious to help Pope, and even suggesting to 
some minds that he would rejoice in his destruc- 
tion; in the background, Washington and the 
North wrought almost to distraction by fore- 
bodings which later news justified too well. 

All this in great detail is given in well-arranged 
chapters, and in clear, soldierly style. In the 
field Major Mangold marches with all the troops, 
but more particularly with Porter's corps, giving 
his orders and many of his despatches, leading 
up to the concluding chapters, in which the court- 
martial and its consequences are considered. He 
accepts, as all must do to-day, the report of the 
Board of Revision as final, at the same time com- 
menting on the spirit of insubordination shown 
inthearmy. Throughout his book are evidences 
of the use Major Mangold has made of the writ- 
ings of others on the same subject—notably of 
General Gordon’s, following his text in places 
pretty closely. The maps are fair—the smaller 
ones the least so, One cannot help asking why it 
is thought necessary to make a war map so large 
that the folding and unfolding render it a nui- 
sance rather than a help; and, again, why so 
much engraving to represent hills and valleys is 
put in. Charitably, in some instances, it covers 
a multitude of sins. Itcertainly makes1t almost 
impossible to read the lettering: many a map is 
rather ‘‘a nocturne in black and white” than a 
guide. On the whole, Major Mangold’s book is 
as good a history of the campaign as we have, 
and the Germans are to be congratulated on the 
prospect of a history of our civil war from the 
same pen. 





Some Topics in English Grammar. For the 
Pupil, the Teacher, and the General Reader. 
Edited by Arthur Hinds, lately Teacher of 
Grammar in the Westfield (Mass.) State Nor- 
mal School. New York. 1881. 12mo, pp. 141. 


From the preface of the present work it ap- 
pears that the substance of the system of gram- 
mar which it teaches is due to Mr. J. G. Scott, of 
whom Mr. Hinds was formerly a pupil. Hence 
Mr. Hinds, with a modesty somewhat rare, calls 
himself the editor, although it is also apparent 
that he might, with as much propriety as is usu- 
ally the case, call himself the author. The book 
is evidently the product of much patient and 
careful thought, and we should advise teachers 
toread it for what it suggests rather than for 
what it directly inculcates. Mr. Hinds invites 
criticism of his system,but any general discussion 
of it would altogether exceed our limits. We shall 
notice only two points. The first is a matter of 
form. The book is divided into two parts of equal 
extent. The first part, entitled ‘‘ Topics,” is intend- 
ed to embrace the essentials of English grammar. 
The pupil is supposed to master it thoroughly, and 
make it a part of the furniture of his mind. The 
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second part is entitled ‘“ Helps,” and contains 
such additional remarks, illustrations, etc., as the 
editor regards necessary to the complete com- 
prehension of the first part. It will at once be 
seen that the two parts correspond very closely 
to what is generally presented in text-books in 
the form of ‘‘coarse print” and “fine print.” 
The division into two distinct parts in different 
places in the volume does not seem a happy one. 
In reading the first part we are continually 
obliged, or at least tempted, to turn to the second 
part for further illustration and explanation of 
anything striking or pecuhar, and this continual 
turning back and forth breaks the continuity of 
thought, distracts the attention, is always incon- 
venient and sometimes irritating. The departures 
from the ordinary grammatical nomenclature are 
very numerous, and many common grammati- 
cal terms are used in a sense wholly inconsistent 
with ordinary usage. It must be understood, 
however, that this is done intentionally, not from 
want of knowledge. The result is, however, that 
a person whose only knowledge of grammar had 
been obtained from this book would be exposed, 
in conversing upon the subject, to continued mis- 
apprehension on the part of those unacquainted 
with it, and should he attempt to push his studies 
any further, or to learn any other language, he 
would be obliged to reject a large portion of 
what he had laboriously acquired. 


Text Book to Kant. By James Hutchison Stir- 
ling, LL.D. New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1882. Pp. xxviii.-548. 

Tuis last addition to the new Kantian litera- 

ture of England, considerable as it is in bulk, re- 

quires but brief notice. Adding little to the criti- 
cal understanding of Kant, it may still, through 
its positive style and frequent felicity of phrase, 
be of good service in stimulating the interest of 
younger students. Dr. Stirling’s peculiar views 
of Kant have been set forth several times during 
the last three years, in papers published 
in the Princeton Review and St. Louis Jour- 
nal of Speculative Philosophy, The virtues 
and vices of his Carlylese English have 
long been familiar to the reading public 
through his valuable translation of ‘Schwegler’s 
Handbook,’ and his fragmentary notes of He- 
gelian study entitled ‘The Secret of Hegel.’ The 
most important portion of the present volume is 
the translation of nearly one-half of the ‘ Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason,’ including the whole of 
the Introduction and ‘“ Asthetik,” and all of the 
“‘ Analytik” except the last chapter. The ver- 
sion is as close as that of Meiklejohn, but it is exe- 
cuted in general with decidedly more intelligence 
and skill. Opinions will differ as to the wis- 
dom of the rendering of technical terms—Per- 
ception for Anschauung, the Complex for das 
Mannigfaltige. But, after all, where no Eng- 
lish word exists for a German term of con- 
stant occurrence, if a translator offer some- 
thing not positively misleading, and adheres 
to it with reasonable strictness, he has done as 
much as can fairly be required of him. So much 
and more Dr. Stirling has done. His work is 
never mechanical, and often by ingenious turns 
of phrase he leads the reader securely through 
the mazes of tangled argument. If the long sen- 
tences of the original had been more frequently 
recast, the result would have been bettor. What 

Dr. Stirling regards as extreme instances of 

license in this direction may be seen on pp. 193 

and 204. Ina biographical introduction the as- 

pects of Kant’s whimsical, plain, and dutiful life 
are vivaciously presented in the form of an ima- 
ginary picture of a single day’s employments 
and thoughts. 

Kant came from Locke through the avenue of 

Hume, and went toward Hegel—i. ¢., he was leav- 
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ing that view of knowledge which supposes an 
existent organized world distinct from receptive 
thought, and was moving toward the recogni 
tion of an active function in thought creative of 
the very world known. How far he had ad- 
vanced along this line is not easily made out. 
His utterances have the inconsistent variety and 
the value of the words of a pioneer. Objects as 
empirically given are alluded toin the very pages 
where an elaborate machinery is undergoing 
construction with a view to their idealistic pro- 
duction. The commentator, therefore, in search 
of a system is often puzzled whether to call the 
empiricism the fundamental doctrine and the 
idealism an excrescence, or whether it would 
not be wiser, regarding Kant in the development 
of history, to treat his empiric modes of thought 
as rudimentary survivals from a past, and his 
idealism, with all its imperfections, as that which 
is most characteristically his own. Dr. Stirling 
does not hesitate. Kant’s categories as well as 
his sensuous forms of thought can only be appli 
cable to an already completed world—pp. 46 
and 427. The categories are to be used one now 
and one by and by (pp. 501 and 527), and there 
must be some extra-mental suggestion to indicate 
which is fittest for the oceasion. A kind of pre 
established harmony (p. 528) between the two 
worlds of thought and of reality is the result. 

These interpretations and corrections of Kant 
are stated in 200 pp. of commentary. To prove 
that they are no novel opinions adopted in refer 
ence to the exigencies of recent combat, an ap 
pendix is added, with extensive extracts from Dr. 
Stirling's old note-books. These amply demon- 
strate that the discussions of the last quarter of a 
century have produced little alteration in their 
author’s understanding of Kant. An admirable 
index completes the work, unless the 28 pp. of 
eulogy of Dr. Stirling’s other writings, which the 
publisher has inserted, should be reckoned a part 
of the volume. 
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By Dr. C. M. Newett, of Boston. 
12mo, illustrated, 415 pp., $1 50. 


“It is a strange, bewildering story, and in subject and 
execution is unique in literature. The author’s style 
is luxuriant, and well befits the scenes he describes. 
His pages abound in glowing description and tropical 
imagery, and the various characters are painted in 
strong and effective colors. No one who reads the book 
will forget it, and it is not too much to say that a more 
distinct and definite idea of the ancient people of Hawaii, 
their customs and characteristics, and of the country it 
self, may be had from its perusal than from any 20-called 
historical narrative yet published.”’—Boston Transcript. 
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FIFTH THOUSAND NOW PRINTING. 


THE 


Verbatst: 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of the 
tight and the Wrong Use of Words, and 
to some other Matters of Interest to those 
who would Speak and Write with Propriety, 

By 

ALFRED AYRES, author of ‘ The Orthéepist.’ 


‘It is wisely written, and, like its predecessor, 
will become an authority.”—Zpiscopal Register. 


including a Treatise on Punctuation. 


“The author’s views are sound, sensible, and 
concisely and clearly stated."—Boston Courier. 


* This is the best kind of an English grammar. 
It teaches the right use of our mother-tongue by 
giving instances of the wrong use of it, and 
showing why they are wrong.”—The Church- 
man. 


“To those whe have any taste for such study 
this little volume will have all the interest of a 
novel. It is evidently the outgrowth of consci- 
entious and congenial study. It is full of vari- 
ous and entertaining learning. Mr. Ayres is 
sometimes dogmatic, but he is thoroughly trust- 
worthy.”—Christian Union. 


““Mr, Alfred Ayres, who published, about = 
year ago, a useful little manual called ‘ The Or- 
théepist,’ has added to his laurels as an accom- 
plished oralist the crown of correctness in com- 
awe by another little manual called ‘ The 

‘erbalist.’”—The Mail and Express. 


‘One cannot open at random upon a page of 
this valuable little manual without being struck 
by its thoughtfulness and excellence in the work 
it so well undertakes.”—Hartford Daily Times. 


‘*Every one can learn something from this 
volume, and most of us a great deal.”—Spring- 


h " Republican. 
v 
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“We have. > ~ tessively a spelling and a 
pronouncing craze, and this little book, we 
fancy. is destined to work up an equally useful 
mania on the subject of correct pao. It is 
astonishing how many gross and absurd errors 
in speech are in common use. If you don’t 
believe it, get ‘The Verbalist.’ "—Buffalo 
Courier. 

‘*Mr, Ayres is the author of a little book pub- 
lished about a year ago, whose title is ‘The 
Orthéepist,’ and which has had an exceptionally 
large sale on accountof its usefulness and of the 
good judgment displayed in its decisions of 
knotty points in pronunciation, His later volume 
may be looked upon as supplementary to that, 
since it endeavors to point out the correct use of 
words and phrases in speaking and writing, and 
throws out innumerable suggestions that may 
prove valuable even to those who are the best in- 
formed and most correct in their habits of 
speech.”—Utica Morning Herald. 


‘* A great deal that is worth knowing, and of 
which not even all educated people are aware, is 
to be learned from this well-digested little book.” 
—Phila. North American. 


‘*Mr. Ayres’s lessons are conveyed in sharp 
and crisp English, and are an example of good 
as well as a warning against bad writing and 
speaking.” — Washington Star. 

“This manual, like the earlier volume, cannot 
fail to obtain a kindly welcome from all who de- 
sire to use the English language correctly.”— 
Providence Press. 

‘* Reading this book, one is surprised to see 
how many bad mistakes are daily made.”—Bu/f- 
falo Commercial Advertiser. 


One vol. 18mo, cloth, price $1. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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Parents and Teachers should examine 


Practical Olyect Teaching. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KNOW- 
ledge. By Frederick Guthrie, F.R.S. 16mo, 
cloth extra, $1. 

A volume planned to give, in clear and compre- 
hensive shape, the first information that is re- 
quired by children concerning the nature and 
use of the common ebjects about them. 

“Clay is a stuff; a Brick isa thing. ... 
In this ‘ First Book of Knowledge’ I have striven 
to make clear what stuffs are, and how things 
are made from them. . . . When this book 
is used by a teacher, he should get for his pupils 
specimens of the stuffs and things spoken of.”— 
Extract from Author's Preface. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
Schools. By J. Milner Fothergill, M.D. 
Square 16mo, cloth extra, fully illustrated, 
75 cents. 

“Simple, clear, easy of comprehension.”— 
The Critic. 

“ Arranged on the true educational plan, that 
of beginning with the simplest facts and pro- 
gressing to things more intricate.”—Cincinnati 
Commercial. 
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ASPASIA. 


A ROMANCE 


Of Art and Love in Ancient Hellas, 


BY 
ROBERT HAMERLING. 
From the German by MARY J. SAFFORD. 





Opinions of the Press in Germany. 


‘“‘It is one of the great excellenves of this ro- 
mance, this lofty song of the genius of the 
Greeks, that it is composed with perfect artistic 
symmetry in the treatment of the different 
parts, and from the first word to the last is 
thoroughly harmonious in tone and coloring. 
Therefore, in ‘ ia’ we are given a boo 
which could only proceed from the union of an 
artistic nature and a thoughtful mind—a book 
that does not depict fier in dramatic 
conflict, but with dignified composure leads the 
conflicts therein described to the final catastro- 
phe.”—Allgemeine Zeitung, Augsburg. 
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